





Program of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting 


Hotel Jefferson, St. Louts, Missouri 


Wednesday, February 19, 1947 


6:30 INFORMAL DINNE R—Presipent 
Rosco C. Incas, Presiding. Cur- 

Tis Bishop, Program Chairman 
Addresses—‘“Scientific Aids to Instruc- 
tion.” Ronatp R. LowperMILx, 
Radio Education Specialist, United 
States Office of Education; Nor- 
MAN WOELFEL, Director, Audio- 
visual Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; ELizaABeTH GOTTERMAN, 


Division of Audio-visual Educa- 
tion, St. Louis Public Schools 


Thursday, February 20, 1947 
8:15 REGISTRATION 


10:00 GENERAL SESSION—Preswent 
Rosco C. INGALLs, Presiding 
Invocation, THe Very REVEREND 
Patrick J. Hattoran, S.]J., 
St. Louis University 
Salute to the Flag 


Report from the Office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Jesse P. 


BocuE 

“Looking Ahead with the American 
Association of Junior Colleges,” 
Rosco C. INnGAtts, President 

“Issues in Higher Education for 
1947,” Joun Date Russe Lt, 
Director, Division of Higher 
Education, United States Office 
of Education 


2:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Led by 
the Committees on Research and 
Service 


CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDU- 
CATION, Lawrence L. Betuet, 
Presiding 
Report of the Committee, LELAND 

L. MeEpsKerR, Chairman 
Panel Discussion—MEMBERS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE | 
Evaluation of Report, Freperick J. 
MARSTON 


TEACHER PREPARATION. Curtis 

Bisuop, Presiding 

Report of the Committee, Davin B. 
Pucu, Chairman 

Panel Discussion—MEMBERS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE 

Evaluation of Report, Ricnarp G. 
Cox 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, In- 
cluding Public Relations. EucEene 
B. Cuarree, Presiding 


Report of the Committee, Joun E. 


Gray, Chairman 
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General Topic—“The Problem of 
nization and Administra- 
tion.” Bastr H. Peterson, 
Chairman; J. R. McLemore, 
Paris qeves College, Texas; 
Kart M. Witson, Coffeyville 
Junior College, Kansas; Wi- 
LIAM A. Buack, State Office 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington 
Evaluation, Basitt H. Peterson 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROB- 


LEMS. Eucene S. Fartey, Pre- 


siding 

Report of the Committee, Joun L. 
Lounssury, Chairman 

General Topic—“Orientation of In- 
coming College Students to the 
Curriculum and Junior-College 

_ Life,” Maryorre CARPENTER 
Evaluation, Dorotay M. Bett 


LEGISLATION. Roy W. Gopparp, 


Presiding 

Report of the Committee, H. A. 
Dixon, Acting Chairman 

SPEAKERS—RALPH McDONALD, 
Secretary for Higher Educa- 
tion, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Witson Bapen, Execu- 
tive of Committee on Co-oper- 
ation with Education, National 
Association of Manufacturers 

General Topic—‘“State Legislation 
Affecting Junior Colleges”: In 
California, Arcnie J. Croup; 
in Mississippi, J. M. Ewne; 
in Maryland, Hucn Price; in 
Texas, C. C. Cotvert; in Illi- 
nois, FRANK A. JENSEN 

Evaluation of Report, GERTRUDE 
Hovux Fariss 


Friday, February 21, 1947 
7:30 JUNIOR COLLEGE WOMEN’S 


BREAKFAST—Cuartotre Muiz- 
NECKE, Presiding 


9:30 GENERAL SESSION—Preswent 


Rosco C. Incatis, Presiding 
Music—Harris Teachers College 
Chorus, HeLten Loutse Graves, 
Director, Professor of Music 
“Can We Educate the World for 
Peace?” Coronet Joun N. 
Anprews, Personal Represen- 
tative of the Administrator, 
Veterans Administration 
“Reconstruction of Higher Educa- 
tion in War-devastated Coun- 
tries,” Harotp FE. Snyper, 








Executive Secretary, Commis- 
mission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction 

“Report on Work of the Commis- 
sion,’ Lawrence L. BETHEL, 
Junior College Member 

Report on Accreditation, ComMMItT- 
TEE ON CURRICULUM AND 
Aputt EpuCATION AND THE 
Boarp oF DtreEcTors 


12:00 REGIONAL LUNCHEONS 


2:00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS—Led by 
the Committees on Research and 
Service 


CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDU- 
CATION, Lawrence L. Beruet, 
Presiding 
Showing of film, “Film Tactics”— 
A Navy picture 

“The Place of Audio-visual Edu- 
cation in the Junior College,” 
L. C. Larson, Audio-visual 
Center, Indiana University 

“The Pueblo Junior College Audio- 
visual Education Program,” 
Ernest TIEMAN, Center of 
Audio-visual Materials, Pueblo 
Junior College, Colorado 

Evaluation of Report, FREDERICK 
J. Marston 


TEACHER PREPARATION. Curtis 
Bisnop, Presiding. Daviw B. Pucu, 
Committee Chairman 
sae Ey of Report, Ricnarp G. 

ox 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, In- 
cluding Public Relations. Eucene 
B. Cuarrer, Presiding. Haru L. 
SmitH, Program Chairman 
“Why Public Relations?” Howarp 

M. McCvure, William Woods 
College, Missouri 
“A Program of Public Relations,” 
J. W. Hutt, Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Arkansas 
Evaluation, Basi, H. Peterson 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROB- 
LEMS. Evucene S. Fartey, Pre- 
siding. Joun L. Lounssury, Com- 
mittee Chairman 
“Testing for Guidance and Place- 

ment in the Junior College,” 

Max D. Encevnart, Chicago 

City Junior College 
Evaluation, Dorotuy M. BELi 


LEGISLATION. Roy W. Gopparp, 
Presiding. H. A. Dixon, Acting 
Committee Chairman 
Presentation of Model State Law 
for Junior Colleges 

“National Legislation Affecting 
Education,” Francis J. Brown, 
American Council on Educa- 
tion 
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“The Proposed Universal Military 
Training Bill,” Ratpn Mc- 
Donatp, Secretary of Higher 
Education, National Educa- 
tion Association 

Evaluation of Report, GERTRUDE 
Houk Fariss 


6:30 ANNUAL BANQUET—Presivent 
Rosco C. IncAtis, Presiding 
Music—HeEten Louise Graves, 
Professor of Music, Harris 
Teachers College 

“The Keys to Prosperity,” WALTER 
E. Futter, Curtis Publishing 
Company; Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with 
Education, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 

“The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education,” H. A. 
Dixon, Weber College, Utah; 
member of President’s Com- 
mission 


Saturday, February 22, 1947 


7:30 PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST— 
H. B. Wyman, Presiding 


9:30 GENERAL SESSION—Preswent 
Rosco C. Incas, Presiding 
Music—Stowe Teachers College 

Chorus, Wirt D. Watton, 
Director, Instructor in Music, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
“Junior-College Building Pro- 
grams,” Georce H. Fret, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities, Federal 
Works Agency 
“Guiding Principles in Building 
Programs,’’ KENNETH E. 
WIscHMEYER, Consulting Archi- 
tect, St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation 
REPORTS 
The Junior College Journal, 
Leonarp V. Koos, Editor 
The Editorial Board, Evcene 
FARLEY 
Evaluation Reports for Com- 
mittees on Research and 
Service 
Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, THEODORE H. WI1- 
SON 
Washington Newsletter, JEssE 
P. BocuE 
Significant Events in the Five 
Junior-College Regions 
Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee and Election of 
Officers 
Resolutions and Other Busi- 
ness 
Installation of Officers 


12:30 ADJOURNMENT 
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Looking Ahead with the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


ROSCO C. 


Tue Constitution of this Associa- 
tion defines “looking ahead” as a 
duty of the president and his asso- 
ciated officers. This first session of 
the annual meeting, then, becomes 
an observation point from which to 
survey what we see out on the hori- 
zon—and beyond. 

Looking ahead is also the busi- 
ness of each of us here assembled. 
We look ahead in consultation 
with fellow-workers in the planning, 
organization, and administration of 
our professional activities. We look 
ahead for the purpose of defining 
goals. Looking ahead is an essential 
technique for growth and for per- 
sonal and professional achievement. 
It is most fitting, then, that “Look- 
ing Ahead with the American As- 





Rosco C. INGALLs, director of the 
East Los Angeles Jumor College, 
Californa, was president of the 
American Association of Jumor 
Colleges during the past year. This 
address opened the annual meeting. 


INGALLS 


sociation of Junior Colleges” is one 
of the two themes motivating our 
twenty-seventh annual meeting. 

Your Association officers, Com- 
mittees on Research and Service, 
the editor of the Juwmor College 
Journal and its Editorial Board 
were in session during July in Chi- 
cago, have been at work for the 
past six months, have been in ses- 
sion for the past two pre-conven- 
tion days. Their major business has 
been to look ahead. Their vision 
has been keen. They are practical 
men and women. They have made 
a program for 1947. This program 
will be reported in successive steps 
at the various sessions of this con- 
vention. Their program will become 
your program. Your energy and 
strength applied to this program 
will result in continued growth for 
our Association and services to its 
members. 

A recent Coast Guard recruiting 
poster promises the enlistee “Edu- 
cation with Adventure and Excite- 
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ment.” “Education with adventure 
and excitement” is also the reward 
offered by our Association to all 
junior-college personnel and asso- 
ciates with aptitude to match the 
tasks ahead and with achievement 
service records in post-high-school 
educational work. Opportunities 
are unlimited. Members are re- 
sponding with enthusiasm. Active 
participation with the team, as it 
increases in numbers and in power, 
generates inspiration. New goals 
on the horizon are revealed by the 
look ahead. Here is the frontier, 
only partially. cleared and brought 
under control, that offers “adven- 
ture and excitement.” 

It is fitting that, at this point, 
we visit the birthplace of this As- 
sociation. We need not travel to do 
this. St. Louis was the place. The 
time was June 30 and July 1, 1920. 
George F. Zook, then specialist in 
higher education in the United 
States Bureau of Education, was 
the presiding officer at the opening 
session. The meeting was attended 
by thirty-four representatives from 
twenty-two junior colleges located 
in thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia. The meeting was 
closed with the assessment of a five- 
dollar fee to prepare for the next 
annual meeting scheduled for Chi- 
cago in February, 1921. Dr. James 
M. Wood, then president of Ste- 
phens College, who, after twenty- 
seven years of continuous service 
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at Stephens, is this year retiring 
from active duty, served as chair- 
man of this first two-day confer- 
ence. He served, also, as president 
of the Association for two years in 
1923 and 1924. Dr. Wood, we salute 
you! 

Dr. Zook said in his opening re- 
marks: 


Junior colleges have been growing 
tremendously. 

We must consider the function and 
the future of junior colleges. 

Significant changes are taking place 
at this time throughout the whole field 
of higher education. 

This year [at the conclusion of 
World War I] nearly every college has 
as many students as it can care for 
adequately. Indeed, a number of higher 
institutions have more than they know 
what to do with. 

The junior college is an institution 
of the greatest possible usefulness in 
the field of higher education and is so 
regarded by the universities and four- 
year colleges. 


Words spoken in 1920 fit the pat- 
tern in education as we know it 
today in 1947. 

A quick look at the points of 
emphasis at this first conference re- 
veals papers on: 


The function of the junior college 

The advantages of the junior college 

Military schools as junior colleges 

The administration and control of 
public junior colleges 

Vocationalizing the junior college 

The better organization of higher edu- 
cation in the United States 

Growth and development of junior 
colleges in the United States 
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Problems of the public junior college 
The curriculum of the junior college 
Junior colleges as completion schools 


Strange—isn’t it, or is it'—that 
after twenty-seven years these is- 
sues remain with us as an essential 
part of our inheritance! By con- 
trast, the themes for this twenty- 
seventh meeting reveal the new 
frontiers into which we are moving 
as trail blazers. 

We are now ready to ask our- 
selves again, as we did in January, 
1946, at our last annual meeting in 
Chicago, “Have we grown up?” 
President Bethel answered at that 
time with an emphatic “Yes,” and 
he supported his answer with facts. 
The twelve months of maturity in 
action during 1946 have produced a 
mass of evidence to strengthen fur- 
ther each classification of exhibits 
defined by President Bethel and to 
record achievements that are con- 
vincing to the public and to the 
government in this area of progress. 

This whole convention is an am- 
plified transcription of your officers’ 
report on stewardship for 1946. Be- 
yond the horizons are the tasks for 
1947. The baton will pass to new 
leaders. The march of progress will 
go forward with ever increasing 
power as, with higher resolve, opti- 
mism, and vigor to match our ma- 
turity, we, the members of this 
convention, take over our expand- 
ing responsibilities. | 

On my railroad ticket from Cali- 
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fornia to St. Louis and return, there 
is printed a number of times this 
instruction, “Not good if de- 
tached.” This instruction has mean- 
ing for the members of our Asso- 
ciation—public and private, large 
and small—regardless of regional 
location. We are “not good if de- 
tached.” There are major obliga- 
tions that we hold jointly: | 


1. Many of the veterans now in lower- 
division state colleges and universities, 
private universities and colleges, and 
junior colleges are potentials for read- 
justment as to (a) occupational ob- 
jectives; (5) financial ability to follow 
through four-, six-, and eight-year pro- 
grams for professional training; (c) 
shifts from professional to semiprofes- 
sional objectives; and (d) placement 
in employment following graduation. 
We must be alerted to our duty in this 
emergency. 

2. Whatever our numbers on the 
campus, we must use instructional and 
administrative procedures to keep 
close to the veteran—his thinking, his 
objectives, his recreational program, 
his welfare and security—to assure, as 
far as is in our control, that he does 
not come out of his G.I. educational 
program a disillusioned citizen. We 
are a stabilizing power for the democ- 
racy that operates tomorrow’s world. 

3. The junior college with its two- 
year semiprofessional curriculums, co- 
ordinated with the four-year occupa- 
tional nonprofessional curriculums in 
four-year colleges and universities, 
provides an educational service that 
merits expansion through counseling 
and adjustment services provided by 
the Veterans Administration. We are 
@ co-operating service agency working 
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for a nation forever indebted to its 
veterans. 

4. We must not lose perspective in 
our programs for on-coming _high- 
school graduates surrounded by vet- 
erans during the five years immediately 
ahead. We are builders of firm founda- 
tions for the security, happiness, and 
welfare of men everywhere in the 
nation. 

5. We must select, encourage, and 
train future teachers of America to 
advance community welfare. We are 
the insurance personnel for the con- 
servation of our gains. 

6. We must maintain adequate 
standards of competency for economic, 
social, civic, and personal relations on 
the part of all students, non-veterans 
as well as veterans. We are the arsenal 
of democracy 1n peacetime. 

7. We must take our public with us 
to finance the service program that we 
envision. We are the ambassadors for 
education to all men everywhere. 


Here is a program to which we 
can pledge today: “Teamwork—in 
peace as in war!” 

Let me identify some of our joint 
obligations a little more sharply by 
reference to the current trends and 
conditions. 


1. Only about half of the veterans 
approved for educational training have 
entered training. More veterans are 
being approved each week. 

2. Nearly every educational institu- 
tion has enrolled more students than 
can be accommodated for adequate 
training. 

3. Nearly all institutions are seri- 
ously handicapped by lack both of 
classroom space and of educational 
equipment. — 

4. It is apparent that many more 
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veterans have elected to take educa- 
tion than was anticipated. These vet- 
erans are good students; grade stand- 
ards are high; interest, exceptional; 
conduct, good; the percentage of drop- 
outs, very low. 

5. Educational institutions have 
their backs against the wall now be- 
cause few institutions can arrange a 
budget to meet the increased strain 
brought upon the institution by the 
large enrolment of veterans. The prob- 
lem next semester will be worse, and 
next year apparently still worse. 


These trends mean that we face 
serious problems demanding solu- 
tion now. We cannot, with safety to 
our national welfare, postpone their 
consideration. Decisions and ac- 
tions are essential. These actions 
need to be based on long-range 
planning of sound statesmanship 
proportions. No section of the na- 
tion is exempt from the obligation 
to face the issues involved. The 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges is prepared to work on 
these problems. Only “Teamwork 
—in peace as in war’ can match 
our responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties in these times. 

Every person traveling on the 
public highways is familiar with 
defined lines to guide with safety 
the heavy traffic. In California we 
have fogs (we admit it) heavy and 
low, which force a slow-down of 
trafic to a snail’s pace. Painted, or 
otherwise defined, lines on the high- 
way then take on new values. They 
keep us from getting lost com- 
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pletely. They help us to find our 
way out of the fog. Without these 
guiding lines, we may be wrecked. 
We find a parallel on the roads of 
education. We need guiding phi- 
losophies to avoid getting confused, 
lost, wrecked. It is my belief today 
that these guiding philosophies in 
junior-college education must in- 
clude, among other things, the fol- 
lowing principles: 


1. Education is an _ indispensable 
force in strengthening our democratic 
institutions. In that education, junior 
colleges must provide (a) pre-profes- 
sional training of two years; (b) pre- 
paratory training for entrance to pre- 
professional training (this requires one 
or more semesters); (c) semiprofes- 
sional vocational training in special 
curriculums of varying lengths; (d) 
semiprofessional nonvocational train- 
ing for developing social, civic, and 
personal competence; (¢) general edu- 
cation in patterns that will equip our 
citizens to live today and to do the 
work of tomorrow. 

2. It is always the seein of 
the junior college to help each person 
make the most of his abilities and to 
help him develop and maintain a sound 
body, a pleasing personality, and a 
wholesome philosophy of living while 
establishing and maintaining economic 
self-sufficiency. 

3. It is always the responsibility of 
the junior college to provide education 
for the “oldsters” of the community as 
well as for the “youngsters.” 

4. It is always the responsibility of 
the junior college to be a leader and a 
citadel of strength for the cultural ac- 
tivities of the community in which it 
is located. 
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5. It is always the responsibility of 
the junior college to prepare wise and 
loyal citizens who will accept respon- 
sibility for the maintenance and im- 
provement of democracy through calm 
consideration, intelligent discussion, 
co-ordinated action, and self-discipline 
in obedience to law. 

6. It is always the responsibility of 
the junior college to clarify and inter- 
pret national goals and ideals and 
principles. 

7. It is always the responsibility of 
the junior college to support and ad- 
vance the methods of peace rather 
than those of war for deciding differ- 
ences of opinion and conflicts of in- 
terests. We are the builders of the 
new world. We are erecting hving 
memorials for our sons and daughters. 


Can we, then, accept—until ex- 
perience dictates additions, replace- 
ments, and modifications—these 
principles as guides on the high- 
ways of our plans and actions? My 
answer is “Yes.” 

We, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, leaders in educa- 
tion, trail blazers, if you please, 
are at the dawn of a new era in 
post-high-school and in higher edu- 
cation. Let us today dedicate our 
institutions, our resources, our per- 
sonnel, our own services to the tasks 
we see on the horizon—and beyond. 
Thus do we match the needs of our 
times. 

Let us here and now, each and 
all, dedicate ourselves also to the 
method of “Teamwork—in peace 
as in war!” 














Report of the Executive Secretary 





JESSE P. BOGUE 


W ue this report is presented by 
the present Executive Secretary for 
his five months in office, it should 
be understood that it covers also 
the seven months of the work of the 
acting executive secretary, Mrs. 
Winifred R. Long. The first words, 
therefore, are gladly devoted to an 
expression of appreciation for the 
excellent condition in which the 
Washington office was found on 
August 1, 1946. The finances of the 
Association were sound, and, with 
the exception of a few minor ad- 
justments which have been made, 
the fiscal details were in complete 
harmony with acceptable account- 
ing procedures. The relationships of 
the Association with the many edu- 
cational organizations headquar- 
tered in the national capital were 
most friendly. Confidence had been 
established with a vast number of 
government agencies. The doors 
were open at the offices of congress- 
men and senators because the good 
judgment, the tactfulness, and in- 
tegrity of the Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Association were 
highly respected. 

Work is a pleasure. To work with 
agreeable persons, however, who 
carry conviction and enthusiasm 
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for common objectives makes work 
a double pleasure. It is a happy 
circumstance, therefore, to record 
our thanks to Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, 
the president of this Association, 
not only for his efficient administra- 
tion, but also for the spirit of fair- 
ness and kindliness with which he 
has carried out his duties. 

You will be happy to know that 
the pattern of administration and 
co-operation of our President has 
been exemplified by all officers and 
employees of the Association. The 
splendid reception which the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has received at 
state and regional association meet- 
ings increases the number of life’s 
pleasant memories. 


Membership 


As reported in the January 
Jumor College Journal, the mem- 
bership of the Association on De- 
cember 31, 1946, was 409 active and 
38 provisional members, or a total 
of 447. This compares with a mem- 
bership of 460 members reported in 
the Directory for the previous year, 
429 active and 31 provisional. This 
gives us a net loss in membership 
for the year of 13 institutions. A 
total of 648 junior colleges was 
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listed in the 1947 Directory. It 
appears, therefore, that there are 
approximately 200 institutions now 
that could become either active or 
provisional members of the Associ- 
ation. [Their strength would add 
greatly to the power and influence 
of the national Association. We are 
convinced, too, that these junior 
colleges eligible for membership 
could be helped by associating 
themselves with the national organ- 
ization. [Twenty new members were 
received during the year. 


Jumor College Journal 


You are aware that, beginning 
with the September number, the 
Junior College Journal became a 
co-operative publication between 
the American Association and the 
University of Chicago. Of the nine 
issues, therefore, in 1946, five were 
produced at the Washington office. 
The Washington office also pro- 
vides for each number copy of four 
to six pages entitled “Junior Col- 
lege World” and “From the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Desk.” In addition, 
all matters relating to advertising, 
subscriptions, mailing lists, sale of 
reprints, collections and payment 
of bills, etc., are handled by the 
central office. 

Subscriptions to the Journal have 
been promoted until it has been 
necessary to increase the number 
of copies printed from 1,900 to more 
than 2,300. Space for advertising 
has been more than doubled, and 
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the rates increased by about 30 per 
cent. We believe that, if additional 
space were available, more adver- 
tising could be secured. With con- 
sistent efforts, which are being 
made, the circulation can be gradu- 
ally increased. Income from the 
Jumor College Journal this year 
was $4,779, an increase of $1,095 
over last year. A summary of the 
number of paid subscriptions to the 
Journal each year since its organi- 
zation in 1930 is given in Table 1. 


Washington Newsletter 


In keeping with instructions from 
the Board of Directors given in 
Chicago last July, the Washington 
Newsletter has been planographed 
since last September. It is generally 
believed that the appearance of the 
letter has been improved. Plans are 
under way to add certain “atten- 
tion-getting” features. The number 
in circulation rose during the year 
from 600 to 1,200 copies each 
month. Painstaking efforts are 
made to present, in direct, succinct 
form, news and suggestions which 
may result in material assistance to 
the junior colleges. Many expres- 
sions of appreciation have been 
received, and favorable comments 
made both on the format and the 
content of the Newsletter. 


Association Contacts 


The value of good public rela- 
tions is more fully realized today 
than ever before. Both state and 
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federal governments and their many 
agencies are assuming an increasing 
role of importance in education. 
Constant contacts and interpreta- 
tions are necessary to keep political 
agencies informed of the status, 
nature, and work of the junior col- 
leges. We must keep these contacts 
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Entrance Examination Board has 
extended a membership invitation 
to the Association. The Association 
has also been invited to afhliate 
with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science issued an invitation 


TABLE 1.—SuBSCRIPTIONS TO JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL SINCE Its FouNDING 











Volume Year Individual Group Total 
ae 1930 0 Ry eee eure 400 
a Geketeevewiees 1931 CFT eee 613 
epee 1932 0 i are 633 
eer 1933 — 6 (il le eT! 720 
ROR rr ree 1934 a - 2 srnee secs 659 
eer 1935 Zs Serer 752 
Re Ee rere: 1936 — 8 £ pene. gene 753 
EE bodkesnneeae 1937 . i eae 743 
1938 928 304 (26) 1,232 
i npebhacwdeentee 1939 950 608 (51) 1,558 
ear ae 1940 1,034 853 (76) 1,887 
iT sccaxeeuninad 1941 1,065 805 (67) 1,870 
DE iavdeekewnee 1942 1,064 689 (58) 1,753 
i errr 1943 1,076 638 ¢..) 1,714 
Se 1944 1,108 721 (60) 1,829 
a er 1945 1,120 615 (59) 1,735 
ee 1946 1,201 1,142 (88) 2,343 

















and speak for ourselves. It is our 
duty to do so, and we can depend 
on no one else to perform this im- 
portant task. Mrs. Long carried out 
this assignment with commendable 
results, and the Executive Secre- 
tary has tried, in his own way, to 
keep up the good work. 

Your Board of Directors has made 
provision for wide representation 
from the Association with other 
agencies and organizations. Even 
wider representation could be made, 
because the contacts are too many 
and varied for any central office 
personnel to make. The College 


for junior-college delegates to at- 
tend their annual convention in 
Philadelphia on April 18 and 19. 
The Association has been ably and 
favorably represented at a large 
number of meetings important to 
the junior colleges. 

The Executive Secretary has a 
standing invitation to attend meet- 
ings of the Committee on Relation- 
ships with the Federal Government 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. This is one of the most im- 
portant educational committees in 
the nation, for it establishes under- 
standing, policies, and working 
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agreements between the federal 
government and its agencies and 
higher education. Junior-college 
representation has been welcomed, 
and at no time has there ever been 
the slightest tendency to leave 
them out of important decisions. 
Rather, there has been insistence 
that all arrangements be made with 
fairness to junior colleges. 

Again, we may avoid a boring 
detailed report by saying that our 
contacts with other associations 
and agencies are most pleasant and 
have been kept vital by attendance 
at meetings, attention to important 
issues, and by holding confidential 
information in confidence. 


Field Work 


Your Board of Directors made 
wise provisions for the Executive 
Secretary to travel in the field. He 
has attended state conventions in 
Michigan, Missouri, California, and 
Pennsylvania. Regional associations 
have been attended at Boston for 
the New England states, at New 
York City for the middle states, 
and, in the present year at Mem- 
phis, for the southern states. Dates 
have been made for the Mississippi 
and Texas state meetings. Plans are 
under way for a trip through the 
Northwest, including northern Cali- 
fornia. We know, even more than 
we anticipated, how valuable these 
field contacts are in giving the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary a better under- 
standing of the needs and interests 
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of the junior colleges and in pro- 
viding an over-all view of the move- 
ment. 


State Organizations 


Encouragement has been given 
for the development of state organi- 
zations. Laws and decisions are fre- 
quently made by states affecting 
education, and junior colleges 
should be in a position to make 
themselves heard when it is advisa- 
ble to speak. We believe that states 
having any considerable number of 
institutions should form organiza- 
tions, elect legislative committees, 
and empower either one or more 
persons of sound judgment to speak 
for them before legislative com- 
mittees on education of the state 
senate and house of representatives. 
This should be done by formal reso- 
lution of the state body, with a 
certified copy placed in the hands 
of the legislative representative. It 
is a foregone conclusion that junior- 
college legislation will be enacted, 
sooner or later, by every state. It is 
of the greatest importance that 
both public and private institutions 
interested in the common welfare 
place themselves, in a position of 
constructive influence. 

In respect to the national govern- 
ment, we believe that this Associ- 
ation should designate a represen- 
tative by formal resolution and give 
him the power to speak at the 
proper time in behalf of needed 
legislation, executive orders, or de- 
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partmental directives. There are 
nearly a hundred government agen- 
cies and many regular government 
departments that affect or control 
education in some way. Even a 
legislative committee, important as 
it is, cannot be called together 
quickly or frequently enough to 
represent the Association when 
action is needed. 


Finances 


The finances of the Association 
are at present in good condition. 
The complete financial report will 
be made by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Dr. Theodore 
H. Wilson. All employees of the 
Washington office are under bond, 
proper insurance is carried, and all 
accounts have been audited by 
F. W. Lafrentz and Company, certi- 
fied public accountants of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The financial policies and the 
budget will be made by the Board 
of Directors with the approval of 
the Association. These policies and 
the budget will be carried out by 
the Executive Secretary. 


Conclusion 


The Association is a research and 
service organization. Projects are 
built largely around your five com- 
mittees. The Association, like many 
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of its kind, deals in ideas. The 
material services accruing to the 
membership, therefore, must come 
through the development and adop- 
tion of ideas. 

Suppose we look at one example 
out of hundreds which could be 
given. Our professional interest and 
the necessities of our time make it 
advisable to develop better methods 
of instruction. Audio-visual aids to 
improve and speed up the process 
of instruction are receiving greater 
attention today than ever before. 
A pamphlet on Basic Standards for 
School Sound Systems lists stand- 
ards that have been worked out 
and published by the United States 
Office of Education and the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, and our 
Association brought the publication 
to the attention of all members. A 
junior college could save itself more 
money by following the Basic 
Standards in purchasing and in- 
stalling a sound system than it 
would pay in dues in a dozen years. 
Recording instruments are now 
under study. The Executive Secre- 
tary is co-operating to represent the 
needs of junior colleges. In this 
work, as in many other respects, the 
need is for investigation, interpre- 
tation, and presentation. This is the 
heart of the Association. 











Issues in Hligher Education for 1947 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


W irnout fear of contradiction 
one can introduce a discussion of 
issues in higher education for 1947 
by saying that the present is an ab- 
normal time. Those who direct the 
destinies of educational institutions 
are today confronted with many 
perplexing questions. Within the 
time limits available today it will 
be possible to outline only a few of 
the many problems confronting 
higher education in 1947. I have at- 
tempted to pick out those that 
seem to be of most general concern 
to educators in the field of the 
junior college. 


Enrolment Trends 


A question that is in the minds of 
almost everyone today is the prob- 
able future trends of enrolments in 
higher education. The Office of 
Education reported in a “Statis- 
tical Circular” (SRS-21.3-116), 
dated November 20, 1946, that the 
total number of full-time and part- 
time college-level students attend- 
ing in the second week in the au- 





Joun Date Russe. ts director 
of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the United States Office of 
Educatton. 


tumn term or semester in 1946 was 
2,078,095. This was more than 
double the number attending at 
the corresponding time in the pre- 
ceding year, and 50 per cent more 
than the peak enrolment at the 
same date in any previous year. 
Slightly more than three-fourths of 
all the students in 1946-47 were in 
institutions classified as _ univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional 
schools. Somewhat fewer than 10 
per cent of all the students enrolled 
were in junior colleges, but the 
junior colleges had a percentage of 
increase over 1945 that was con- 
siderably greater than that for the 
total enrolment. Furthermore, only 
45 per cent of the enrolment of the 
junior colleges was composed of 
veterans, while, in the universities 
and large institutions with complex 
organizations, 57 per cent of the 
students were veterans. The in- 
creased enrolment of the junior col- 
leges, therefore, was composed of 
what might be considered as a 
more nearly normal student clien- 
tele than the expansions that oc- 
curred in some other types of in- 
stitutions. 

To prophesy with respect to the 
future of enrolments is hazardous, 
and yet every administrator is 
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forced to adopt some kind of guid- 
ing principle regarding the prob- 
able continuation of the demands 
for service at the present high level. 
My own personal conclusion, based 
on some analysis of the factors in 
the situation, is that the total en- 
rolments will not decline for a good 
many years. In my opinion, any in- 
stitution that is situated so as to 
serve a reasonably large constitu- 
ency and is willing to include in its 
program the kinds of education 
that young people are demanding 
can definitely count on having from 
50 to 100 per cent more students 
than it served at the pre-war peak. 
It is only fair to give you some 
reasons for such a conclusion. 
VETERANS.—In the first place, 
there is a large backlog of qualified 
veterans who have not yet entered 
upon the period of training to 
which they are entitled under the 
so-called “G. I. Bill of Rights.” It 
now seems that not more than half 
of those veterans who will eventu- 
ally enter college had done so at 
the time statistics were gathered in 
the autumn of 1946. Furthermore, 
every man and woman in the mili- 
tary service at present and all who 
enter the armed forces in the future 
will have some educational oppor- 
tunities upon their discharge, under 
the provisions of Public Law 346. 
The best estimates are that the 
peak of veteran enrolments will not 
be reached until 1949 or 1950 and 
that there will be an appreciable 
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load of veteran students up to at 
least 1955. Every indication is that 
enrolments will continue to increase 
for the country as a whole during 
the next two or three years, to the 
extent that the institutions are able 
to accommodate additional stu- 
dents. 

HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES.—TIhe 
second factor in the situation is the 
increasing number of high-school 
graduates. At the outset of the war, 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
young people of high-school age 
were actually in school. The num- 
ber was reduced considerably dur- 
ing the war, but enrolments in the 
secondary schools are again increas- 
ing rapidly, even in the face of op- 
portunities for employment that 
are far beyond those normally 
available in peacetime. By the time 
the peak load of veterans has been 
cared for, a larger number of high- 
school graduates than ever before 
will be ready for college. 

SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD HIGHER 
EDUCATION.— [he third factor is the 
general tendency that is develop- 
ing in our society to look upon 
some college experience as part of 
the necessary education for young 
people. 

After every major war in this 
country during the past century, 
there has been a marked up-swing 
in college enrolments. Particularly 
after the end of World War I col- 
lege enrolments climbed rapidly, 
even though only a handful of vet- 
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erans at. that time were given re- 
habilitation training by the federal 
government. I seem to recall that 
in the early 1920’s educators were 
prophesying that the increase in 
enrolments then evident was merely 
a temporary trend and that the 
number of students would soon re- 
cede to the levels of 1915 and 1916. 
That, however, did not happen, for 
the increased enrolments were 
merely a base from which new in- 
creases developed. There is every 
reason to think that this same social 
tendency toward increased college- 
going, which was manifest after 
World War I, is operating today. 

INCREASED BIRTH RATE.—Another 
factor that will tend toward in- 
creased college enrolments is the 
increased birth rate in our popula- 
tion. Reversing sharply the trend 
in the period between the two 
World Wars, the birth rate began 
to increase some six or seven years 
ago and has remained ever since at 
levels that have upset completely 
the predictions of sociologists re- 
garding population developments 
in this country. Within this year 
the elementary grades of the public 
schools have begun to feel the 
effects of the increased birth rate. 
In a dozen years or less the first of 
these youngsters will be ready for 
college. From this increased youth 
population we may confidently ex- 
pect that the number who will seek 
admission to higher institutions 
will be increased again at that time. 


INTERFERING FACTORS.— | wo pos- 
sible factors might interfere with 
the development that has been sug- 
gested. The first is the Army’s plan 
for universal military training, 
which, if put into effect, would take 
practically all the men students out 
of college for at least one year. 
Some observers have thought that 
even this plan might ultimately 
send more people to college, rather 
than fewer, because of the option 
allowed for the completion of the 
required training through some 
form of educational activities. 

The other interfering factor 
might be an economic depression. 
What effect this would have on 
higher education can only be judged 
from the results of the depression 
of the 1930’s. At that time college 
enrolments were affected adversely 
for only one year, and during all 
the rest of the depression the total 
enrolments of college students con- 
tinued to rise, even though there 
was no general reduction in the fees 
charged students. 


Providing Needed Expansion 


The pressure for expansion of fa- 
cilities for higher education must 
be met in some way in this country. 
This year the colleges and univer- 
sities have everywhere strained 
their facilities to the breaking- 
point. At present it looks as if the 
demand for college attendance in 
the autumn of 1947 will be well 
beyond that of the current year. 
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Can the already overstrained fa- 
cilities of the colleges and univer- 
sities be stretched some more? Just 
how are we going to meet the situa- 
tion next September or October? 

The planning for 1947-48 in- 
volves a provision of at least three 
major types of facilities: (1) funds 
must be sought for financing the 
program; (2) needed expansions in 
physical plants must be financed 
and constructed; and (3) addi- 
tional instructors must be found to 
teach the increased number of 
classes that will have to be main- 
tained. There are other minor ad- 
justments, such as an adequate 
supply of textbooks, the provision 
of health services, and arrange- 
ments for dining facilities. 

I discussed the problem of financ- 
ing of higher education in the post- 
war. period in an article published 
three years ago,’ in which I pointed 
out that expansion in student en- 
rolment could be financed from 
only one source, government funds. 
At that time I stated that the best 
prospect of increased funds for 
higher education was from the fed- 
eral government. Public Law 346 
had not been enacted at that time, 
so my prophecy has, to a consider- 
able extent, already been realized. 

But the funds provided veterans 


through Public Laws 16 and 346 


1 John Dale Russell, “Problems and Prospects 
of Postwar Financial Support,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, CCXXXI (January, 1944), 142-48. 
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will not solve the problem of sup- 
porting the expanded enrolments 
for higher education. I am still of 
the opinion that governmental 
funds will be the major source upon 
which the young people of the 
country will have to depend for the 
provision of higher education. To 
some extent local governments and 
state governments will be in a posi- 
tion to carry a large share of the 
needed support. Whether the fed- 
eral government will be disposed to 
assist further than it has already 
done is impossible to forecast. 

The handling of expansions that 
are necessary in physical plants will 
require much attention on the part 
of educators. It is entirely likely 
that building conditions will remain 
tight for a considerable period in 


the future, making it well-nigh im- 


possible to obtain the needed ma- 
terials for construction and also in- 
flating the cost of construction 
inordinately. The federal govern- 
ment has been of great assistance 
in making surplus war materials 
available to educational institu- 
tions, but this program is rapidly 
approaching its end unless addi- 
tional funds are provided by the 
Congress. 

It is my own judgment that edu- 
cators had better plan to accommo- 
date increased enrolments in 1947- 
48 without a corresponding increase 
in physical facilities. There are two 
methods by which this may be 
done. 
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First, increased dependence can 
be placed on the kinds of institu- 
tions that do not require housing 
facilities for students; that is, a 
larger percentage of the total en- 
rolment can be encouraged to at- 
tend institutions within commuting 
distance of their homes. The de- 
velopment of junior colleges will 
be of great service in solving this 
problem. 

The second method by which in- 
stitutions may care for more stu- 
dents without expanding physical 
facilities is to increase the utiliza- 
tion of classroom and laboratory 
space. A lengthened academic week 
is one solution that has been used 
by many institutions this year to 
secure greater utilization of physi- 
cal-plant space. Better scheduling 
of classes might release space in 
some institutions. A better adjust- 
ment between room size and class 
size would enable many institu- 
tions to care for more classes than 
their present schedule allows. This 
might mean a few partitions for 
classrooms that are too large or the 
adjustment of seating to care for 
the maximum number of students. 

The suggestions that have been 
made do not care for certain other 
bottlenecks in the physical-plant 
facilities. For example, libraries are 
overcrowded almost everywhere, 
infirmaries are too small, cafeterias 
and dining halls cannot accommo- 
date the increased number of stu- 
dents. In the main, however, these 


adjustments make relatively minor 
demands for space, as compared 
with the total that would be re- 
quired for student housing, class- 
rooms, and laboratories if pre-war 
standards of utilization were main- 
tained. 

The third requirement for ex- 
panded services, the provision of 
additional instructors, is the most 
difficult to meet. It will be two or 
three years at best before the gradu- 
ate schools begin to turn out any- 
thing like a sufficient supply of 
well-prepared college instructors. 
Those who are getting their prep- 
aration now are doing their work 
under serious handicaps in many of 
the graduate schools, and the prod- 
uct of these schools may not be up 
to the pre-war standard for several 
years. So far as individual institu- 
tions are concerned, there are three 
conditions that will assist in secur- 
ing an adequate teaching staff: 
(a) early selection of personnel to 
fill all expected vacancies, (b) at- 
tractive salaries, and (c) provision 
of good housing for new faculty 
members. Institutions that are not 
in a position to compete favorably 
on these three factors in maintain- 
ing or increasing their teaching 
staffs will almost inevitably have 
to be satisfied with candidates who 
do not meet the pre-war standards. 


Size of Institutional Units 


The expansions that have oc- 
curred in enrolments of individual 
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colleges and universities have raised 
a question as to the desirable size 
of institutional units. In the past 
many private colleges have been ac- 
customed to set a maximum num- 
ber that they would attempt to ac- 
commodate. The expansions forced 
on institutions this autumn, which 
have led to the temporary aban- 
donment of established — quotas, 
may have been fortunate in many 
cases. In too many institutions the 
maximum enrolment has, in the 
past, been set at a figure which is 
too small for the greatest efficiency 
of operation. At the other end of 
the scale of enrolments there is an 
equal need for attention to the 
question of desirable size. How large 
can an institution grow before it 
becomes unwieldy, inefficient? 

In a recent state survey we set 
a figure at ten thousand students 
for the maximum size to which the 
state university should be allowed 
to grow. We have no research to 
prove that this figure is the upper 
limit for efficient operation, but 
that there is some such limit I am 
certain. The development of an 
adequate system of junior colleges 


will be the best method of main-. 


taining universities at a reasonable 
size. 


Balance between Public and 
Private Institutions 


The great expansion in enrolment 
this year will probably change 
markedly the balance between pub- 
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licly and privately controlled higher 
education in this country. In the 
1930’s American higher education 
was almost evenly balanced, so far 
as enrolments were concerned, be- 
tween publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions. The balance 
had been slowly shifting, over a 
period of years, toward a slight pre- 
ponderance of enrolments in the 
publicly controlled institutions, but 
the change has not been rapid. I 
agree fully with the opinion, which 
has often been expressed, that this 
even balance is a source of strength 
to American higher education. 

But the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions of 1946-47 have undoubt- 
edly increased their enrolments 
more rapidly than have the pri- 
vately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities. Furthermore, the reports 
at hand seem to indicate that the 
privately controlled colleges and 
universities are not expecting to 
extend their facilities appreciably. 


It is highly probable that the ex- 


pansions necessary to care for the 
major part of the expected in- 
creases in enrolments will be made 
in public institutions. In such a de- 
velopment we must watch care- 
fully to avoid losing the values that 
we have always believed inherent 
in our plans for higher education 
under two forms of control. 


Destrabthty of Lower Tuition Fees 


There is one development in con- 
nection with our expanding enrol- 
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ments and our educational pro- 
grams for veterans about which I 
am unhappy. Everywhere over the 
country, institutions of all types 
have been raising their tuition fees. 
Possibly the fact that the United 
States government is willing to pay 
up to five hundred dollars a year 
toward the tuition of a qualified 
veteran student has led many in- 
stitutions to feel that their present 
fees are too low. Undoubtedly the 
necessity of financing expanded en- 
rolments has led to a consideration 
of student fees as the quickest and 
most reliable source for obtaining 
increased income. 

The present increases in fees are 
only an acceleration of a trend that 
has been in evidence in this country 
ever since the time of the Civil 
War. I seem to be almost alone in 
criticizing this trend, but I per- 
sonally feel that we should be bet- 
ter off if higher education were as 
free as elementary education in this 
country. Many people argue that 
the student will appreciate his edu- 
cation only if he or his parents have 
to pay (and pay plenty) for it. 
It is strange that we can dispense 
with this type of motivation at the 
level of the elementary and. sec- 
ondary schools but must seemingly 
require it at the college level. I 
know of no objective studies which 
have shown that motivation is bet- 
ter among students who pay high 
fees than among those who pay 
none at all. As a matter of fact, 


the universal reports of the excel- 
lent quality of academic achieve- 
ment by veteran students this year 
may, in part, reflect the fact that 
federal subsidies have relieved this 
group from much of the usual eco- 
nomic burden falling on students. 
My own judgment is that, if we 
could possibly finance higher edu- 
cation without any fees to be paid 
by students, we should be’ much 
better off than under the present 
system. In charging the student a 
stiff fee, we inevitably give him the 
idea that the education which he 
receives is something intended to 
be only of personal benefit to him, 
something that he can use to ex- 
ploit his fellow-men. Would it not 
be better to teach him that higher 
education is something that society 
has freely given him and that the 
only repayment he can make is 
through service to society? Note 
that we follow such a principle 
now in the preparation for certain 
callings of high importance to social 
welfare. We do not charge high 
tuition fees to students in theo- 
logical schools or teachers’ colleges 
or to those in the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point or in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Why 
should we not take the point of 
view that every student, whether 
he prepares for preaching or teach- 
ing or homemaking or business or 
engineering or ‘any other career, 
owes a debt of service to his God, 
his country, and his fellow-men? 
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Other Undesirable Bases of 
Student Selection 


Other undesirable bases are 
sometimes used in selecting stu- 
dents. The current pressures on in- 
stitutional facilities have made it 
seem necessary in most publicly 
supported institutions to give pref- 
erence to applicants from the state 
in which the institution is located. 
While this may be necessary to 
meet a current emergency, the con- 
tinuation of such a policy, espe- 
cially at the more advanced levels 
of instruction, will result in increas- 
ing provincialism in our American 
institutions of higher education. If 
every state did its share in provid- 
ing higher education, there would 
be an even balance in the flow of 
students from state to state. Per- 
haps the shutting-off of oppor- 
tunities for out-of-state students 
may force certain states which have 
never carried the load that they 
should have done in higher educa- 
tion to increase their own pro- 
visions. When that is done, the 
geographical restrictions on the ad- 
mission of students should be elimi- 
nated promptly. 

It is widely believed that many 
American institutions of higher 
education practice a form of dis- 
crimination in admitting students 
on the basis of race and religion. 
I do not refer to the situation in 
states where Negroes and whites 
are required to be educated in sepa- 
rate institutions but rather to so- 
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called racial or religious “quotas.” 
Evidence of the use of such quotas 
is usually difficult to obtain, and 
most institutional officials would 
deny that they refuse admission on 
the basis of race or religion to ap- 
plicants who are otherwise qualified 
to enter college. That such a form 
of discrimination is entirely un- 
justifiable seems to me to be unde- 
batable. 

Whether institutions can be le- 
gally compelled to refrain from dis- 
crimination against applicants on a 
basis of race or religion is open to 
question. It seems clear to me that, 
for the sake of the best possible 
service of higher education to this 
country, we cannot afford to deny 
the right to higher education to any 
well-qualified young person on the 
basis of his race or religion. This 
issue will not be entirely settled in 
1947, but, unless educators them- 
selves take steps to make it clear 
that no discrimination exists, other 
agencies will inevitably step in and 
do the job in a way that we may 
not like. 


Curriculum Readjustments 


The increase in the number of 
students necessarily carries with it 
an obligation for a thorough re- 
examination of the curriculum. It 
it clear that, today and in the years 
that lie ahead, higher education is 
going to serve a clientele contain- 
ing many people of a type who did 
not formerly go to college. It would 
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be most unfortunate to assume 
that the same bill of fare which we 
have customarily provided our col- 
lege-going population will meet the 
needs of this new group of students. 
Furthermore, there is considerable 
doubt whether our traditional bill 
of fare has taken advantage of all 
the modern discoveries in academic 
dietary science. 

The subject of needed curriculum 
readjustments is entirely too large 
to discuss in this paper. Time will 
be taken to refer to only two de- 
velopments which seem to have 
great promise and both of which 
have important implications for 
the junior colleges of the country. 


The first of these is the reawakened 


interest in general education; the 
second is the emphasis on terminal 
curriculums. In both these move- 
ments the junior college has taken 
leadership that gives promise of 
making significant contributions to 
the development of improved fa- 
cilities in American higher educa- 
tion. 

During the war years, when stu- 
dents were few, faculties in many 
institutions were able to give ex- 
tensive consideration to problems 
of curriculum readjustments. That 
is an activity, however, which must 
be continuous. There is danger in 
the present situation that because 
of the pressure of duties arising 
from the sheer volume of teaching 
services, our faculties will neglect 
to give attention to curriculum re- 


adjustments and will postpone con- 
sideration of such problems until 
they can find more leisure. It will 
tax the ingenuity of educational 
administrators: to find ways and 
means of continuing the necessary 
study of curriculum readjustments 
that are essential to the mainte- 
nance of continued effective service 
to our young people. 


Hazards to Higher Education in 
the Present Situation 


Finally, the present is a time of 
real hazard to the future of higher 
education. Our clientele, a large 
part of which is new to the college 
and university experience, is test- 
ing the services that are being ren- 
dered and is weighing them against 
the investment of time and effort 
that is required of students. This 
critical evaluation by large num- 
bers of persons whose family back- 
grounds do not include the tradi- 
tion of higher education comes at a 
most unfortunate time for the col- 
leges and universities, when the 
greatly expanded enrolments have 
made it impossible for many insti- 
tutions to keep up their usual 
standards of quality. 

Are we being fair to these stu- 
dents who are now clamoring for 
higher education? Already some 
protests have been heard from the 
more mature students, among the 
veterans especially, about the qual- 
ity of educational services that they 
are receiving. We dare not cheat 
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these men and women of their 
chance for adequate education. If 
we do, the results will certainly be 
disastrous and higher education will 
be a long time in recovering the 
prestige that it now has in the mind 
of the public. Standards, of course, 
need to be maintained, but they 
should be examined with respect to 
their absolute necessity and valid- 
ity. We can afford to discard those 
that have nothing except tradition 
to support them. We make a great 
mistake, however, if we reduce the 
quality of our service in any respect 
that is essential to a sound educa- 
tional program. It would be better 
to deny admission to some of the 
less well-qualified young people 
than to give all who enter a poor 
quality of education. 
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My own personal opinion is that 
higher education is on the eve of an 
expansion that will parallel the in- 
crease which occurred in the sec- 
ondary school during the first third 
of the present century. The junior 
college will be the type of institu- 
tion which, in my judgment, will 
carry the greatest share of the bur- 
den of that expansion. The capac- 
ity of all institutions of higher 
education to render effective serv- 
ice will, for many years in the 
future, be the chief limitation on 
the expansion of higher education. 
Let us hope that our institutions 
will be able to meet this challenge 
effectively and to provide the scope 
and quality of services that will 
merit the fullest approbation of the 
citizens of the United States. 
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Precision Tools To Meet Today’s 
Educational Needs 


R. R. LOWDERMILK 


Bacx in the days before the first 
World War, teaching must truly 
have been an enviable profession! 
Aside from drilling pupils in the de- 
velopment of mathematical and 
language skills and in the mechan- 
ics of penmanship, the teacher was 
concerned primarily with rote 
memorization of factual informa- 
tion. Much as we might like to re- 
turn to that happy state of affairs, 
those days are gone forever! The 
increasing complexity of American 
life has compelled us to recognize 
that “learning simply for learning’s 
sake” must give way to a kind of 
public education whose primary 
aim is that of helping our young 
people to adjust—vocationally, 
culturally, and emotionally—to the 
life of their contemporary world. 
This the schools are trying to do. 

Obviously the changes that have 
taken place in public education 
over the past three decades did 
not occur overnight. Instead, they 
have come slowly, often accom- 
panied by a certain degree of re- 
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luctance on the part of teachers 
who seem, characteristically, to 
feel that “the curriculum is already 
too crowded to add anything 
more!” The very necessity for find- 
ing room in the curriculum for new 
areas of instruction has benefited 
public education immeasurably, 
first, by forcing school people to 
discriminate between truly signifi- 
cant content and purely factual 
material which properly belongs on 
the reference shelf and, second, by 
relegating certain academic sub- 
jects of limited utility to the status 
of elective subjects. 

Even more important, this con- 
tinuing necessity for progressively 
increasing the scope and content of 
public education has led school 
people to turn to some of the newer 
sources of instructional materials, 
in order to bring education closer 
to present-day reality, and to de- 
vise new instructional techniques 
for use with these new-type ma- 
terials. For example, when geogra- 
phy emerged from mere memoriza- 
tion of “believe-it-or-not” facts © 
about “strange people in faraway 
lands” and became, instead, an 
honest attempt to understand the 
problems and _ motivations of 
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peoples as they try to satisfy their 
material and cultural needs under 
conditions imposed by their respec- 
tive physical environments, it was 
recognized that more realistic aids 
to visualization were needed. In 
consequence, teachers turned, first, 
to the use of the stereoscope and 
later to the use of the lantern-slide 
projector and the motion picture. 

Similarly, when history ceased to 
be simply the memorization of 
names, dates, and places and be- 
came a study of the economic and 
social foundations on which our 
present-day culture is_ based, 
teachers turned to motion pictures 
dramatizing historical events and 
movements, to radio dramatiza- 
tions of similar nature, and to field 
trips to local museums to examine 
historical relics and documents. The 
study of current events ceased to 
be merely an assigned task of read- 
ing the few pages of a weekly news 
magazine abbreviated and “puri- 
fied” for school use and became, 
instead, the study of history in the 
making as seen through the eyes 
of our top-ranking radio commen- 
tators. 

One might go on indefinitely re- 
counting uses of these newer ma- 
terials: the use of sound motion 
pictures to teach machine-shop 
practices, to teach the principles of 
acoustics, to teach principles of first 
aid, or to teach the correct use and 
care of a typewriter; the use of the 
central school sound system to re- 
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ceive and distribute, over classroom 
loud-speakers, educationally signifi- 
cant radio programs or to distrib- 
ute, to classroom listening groups, 
programs produced within the 
school; the use of the sound re- 
corder to make off-the-air record- 
ings of significant radio programs 
to be used for class-group listening 
or to make recorded samples of 
pupil performances for purposes of 
self-criticism. 

In the field of the newer tools of 
instruction, there are three points 
which are of particular significance 
for junior-college people. First, is 
there a legitimate place for these 
newer instructional media at the 
junior-college level? Second, what 
instructional routines do teachers 
customarily employ when teaching 
with these newer media? Third, 
what are a few of the items of visual 
and audio equipment that would 
seem to be particularly well suited 
for use at the junior-college level? 

To the first question my answer 
is an unqualified “Yes.” It is fairly 
obvious that we can amply justify 
the use of these media on the basis, 
alone, of their providing access to 4 
much wider variety of new informa- 
tional and interpretative materials 
than can possibly be provided by 
conventional textbook and refer- 
ence materials. In the case of radio 
programs, there is, of course, the 
additional advantage of providing 
access to much more recent ma- 
terials than are available through 
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other media. If further justification 
is needed, we have only to consider 
these media in relation to what we 
know of the nature of the learning 
process. 

Consider, if you will, all the more 
common methods by means of 
which people learn, listed in rank 
order beginning with the most sim- 
ple and concrete and progressing 
toward the most complex and ab- 
stract at the other end of the con- 
tinuum. For our scale, try to visual- 
ize an ordinary twelve-inch ruler, 
with the _ learning § experiences 
ranged from the zero end as indi- 
cated below: | 


ni cnanus Actual real-life experience 
fe. Simulated experience 
11/2 inches ..Laboratory experience 
ae Directed observation 
21/2 inches ..Sound motion picture 
3inches ..... Radio and recordings 
4inches ..... Classroom lecture 
Sinches ..... Silent motion picture 
6inches ..... Still pictures 


81/2 inches .. Reading of narrative 
verbal content 
Qinches ..... Reading of description 
and exposition 
10 1/2 inches ..Mathematical formula 


This should give a reasonably 
clear picture of how the use of 
auditory and visual instructional 
materials and devices compares 
with the use of other instructional 
media. Especially significant is the 
fact that these newer media, falling 
approximately within the first 
fourth of the continuum toward the 
“concrete end-point,” offer many 
of the advantages of the real-life 


learning situation, so far as sim- 
plicity, directness, and concreteness 
are concerned, and yet they require 
a relatively small amount of class 
time. 

This brings us to the second 
point, namely, the general nature 
of the instructional routine cus- 
tomarily followed by teachers ex- 
perienced in the use of these newer 
media. 

It would be a mistake to assume 
that simply showing motion pic- 
tures or lantern slides to students, 
or having them hear radio pro- 
grams or recordings, automatically 
results in learning. In listening to 
radio programs and _ recordings, 
students often tend to visualize 
situations presented through the 
auditory medium somewhat more 


vividly than they would if visual 


cues also were present provided 
that their respective backgrounds 
of antecedent experience have been 
such as to make the program mean- 
ingful. This same thing holds true, 
to a somewhat lesser extent, with 
the use of motion pictures, lantern 
slides, filmstrips, and mounted pic- 
tures. 

Generally speaking, materials of 
these kinds are used to supplement 
the use of conventional types of 
instructional content in connection 
with units of study currently in 
progress. Therefore, before present- 
ing audio- or visual-instructional 
materials to a class, it is usually 
advisable for the teacher to discuss, 
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with the group, the topic currently 
being studied, helping the students 
to organize the things that they 
already know about it and listing 
any unanswered questions which 
the new materials may help to 
answer. Immediately after the 
group has viewed or heard these 
new materials, the teacher should 
spend some time in discussing the 
materials with the group and in 
analyzing the new experiences that 
may have been provided. 

Now, let me mention briefly a 
few items of visual and audio equip- 
ment which might be used to ad- 
vantage in the junior colleges. 

Most of you are probably already 
using lantern-slide projectors and 
projectors for both sound and silent 
motion pictures, so I need say no 
more about these. There is one new 
type of equipment, not yet available 
to the general public, which, I be- 
lieve, will ultimately play an im- 
portant role in public education. I 
refer to facsimile, a system by which 
pictures and copies of any written 
or printed material are transmitted 
on radio waves, just as regular 
sound broadcasts are transmitted, 
and are received on special re- 
ceivers which re-create, on a roll of 
moving paper, an accurate likeness 
of whatever material is fed into the 
transmitter. 

Facsimilie broadcast stations are 
already operating on an experimen- 
tal basis in several of our larger 
cities. As noncommercial, educa- 
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tional frequency-modulation broad- 
casting grows, many school-owned 
stations will add facsimilie as a 
means of transmitting study out- 
lines, assignment sheets, reference 
lists, tests, and pictures of various 
kinds to be used by schools in con- 
junction with the regular sound 
broadcasts. According to present 
estimates, the costs involved in pro- 
viding this additional station and 
receiving equipment will not be too 
high for schools. 

As for audio-equipment items, I 
see no reason why the junior col- 
leges could not profitably use all 
the different kinds of equipment 
that are now being used in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Certainly they should be able to 
make good use of receiving sets in 
receiving educational radio pro- 
grams for class-group listening. 
Then, since educational transcrip- 
tions designed for instructional ap- 
plications are becoming available to 
schools in increasing number, it 
would seem reasonable to believe 
that junior colleges could make 
good use of portable transcription 
players. The central sound system, 
which is steadily gaining in popu- 
larity in elementary and secondary 
schools, should prove especially use- 
ful in the junior college, both from 
the standpoint of the administrative 
conveniences it would afford and 
from the standpoint of serving as a 
closed-circuit broadcasting system 
for student-activity programs. 
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I should think that every junior 
college would have need for several 
sound recorders, ranging from a pro- 
fessional disc recorder, for making 
program transcriptions for broad- 
cast use and for exchange with 
other schools, to portable magnetic 
recorders for use in making recorded 
samples of student performance 
for purposes of self-criticism and 
analysis. 

Finally, I should think that at 
least some of the junior colleges 
would be interested in developing 
noncommercial, educational, FM 
broadcast stations. Already more 
than a hundred schools have FM 
stations in operation, have received 
construction permits from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 


for FM stations, or are known to be 
making definite plans for develop- 
ing FM stations. Many of these will 
function as key stations in state- 
wide educational FM broadcast sys- 
tems. Further, it should be pointed 
out that, in several states where 
state-wide educational FM broad- 
cast systems are now being planned, 
smaller school systems and colleges 
that would have no need for in- 
dividuallg owned stations plan, 
nevertheless, to instal studio facili- 
ties so that they will be able to 
originate educational programs and 
feed them into stations of the pro- 
posed state system for broadcast. 
Certainly this is a matter that 
should be of interest to most junior 
colleges. 




















The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education 


H. A. DIXON 


Tue situation in which most insti- 
tutions of higher learning find 
themselves today is described by a 
variety of terms used by a variety 
of alert observers. It has been char- 
acterized as “an emergency,” “a 
crisis,” “a revolution.” We will all 
agree that it is a trying time but 
also a period of adventure and of 
trial, a period of opportunity and 
of danger. 

The problems of higher educa- 
tion are today appearing in most 
of the newspaper headlines because 
just at the moment these problems 
are the concern of the state legis- 
latures. The newspapers, almost 
without exception, tell the same 
story: that classes are in operation 
day and night; that classrooms and 
laboratories are overcrowded; that, 
if the Freshman class next autumn 
is as large as the present one, there 
will be even worse congestion; that 
the teaching load is too heavy; that 
teachers’ salaries must be increased; 
and that the appropriation needed 





H. A. Dixon, president of Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah, 1s a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 


for current operation of the institu- 
tions is considerably more than the 
lawmakers expected. Add to this 
the staggering amounts needed for 
new buildings, which now have sky- 
rocketed to the almost prohibitive 
cost of $16-$18 a square foot, and 
you have the overwhelming picture 
that faces most legislatures. 

The increase in student numbers 
creates problems of finance, build- 
ings, and facilities, but we have 
equally difficult problems caused 
by the changing character of the 
student population. Only a few 
years ago a youth attending a col- 
lege was the exception; now 20 per 
cent attend college. Instead of 
being highly selected, the student 
body is now approaching a cross- 
section of the population. Our in- 
stitutions were definitely not es- 
tablished to accommodate the mill 
run of youth. With the advent of 
mass education, institutions need 
to re-examine their purposes, change 
their organization, and _ readapt 
their methods. In pointing out the 
dangers that lie ahead for higher 
education, Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
secretary of the Commission, says: 


Higher education is faced with two 
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alternatives: either it will seek to re- 
store the smug complacency which too 
often characterized pre-war education, 
or it will move forward with courage 
and vision to give positive direction to 
changes in our national life. If it re- 
turns to the good old days, it will fail 
the individual and the world. 

Danger Number 2 he lists as the 
unwarranted class. size, which 
greatly reduces personal relations, 
makes impossible the free give-and- 
take of ideas, and lessens the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. Danger 
Number 3 is the shortage of quali- 
fied instructors and the use of 
graduate students as teachers. Dan- 
ger Number 4 is the serious student 
mortality, which reaches about 50 
per cent by the beginning of the 
Junior year. 

Danger Number 5 is the increas- 
ing dependency of the states and 
institutions upon federal aid, which 
might terminate in five years, when 
Public Laws 16 and 346 have ful- 
filled their obligations to the vet- 
eran. The government is now con- 
tributing about one-half billion 
dollars, 60 per cent of the cost of 
higher education. Danger Number 
6 is the position into which some of 
the states and institutions are forc- 
ing the government. Public institu- 
tions have raised tuitions 20 per 
cent. Many schools are putting on 
high student-activity fees in order 
to build student-union and other 
buildings. Such practices make 
Congress wary of educational legis- 
lation. Danger Number 7 is the 


dependency placed on temporary 
housing. Danger Number 8 is the 
tendency on the part of the public 
to assume that we face only an 
emergency and that after a year or 
two we shall be back to normal. 

Knowing that the institutions 
face a period of trial and desiring to 
combine the efforts of the institu- 
tions, the states, and the federal 
government to solve their problems, 
President Truman said: 


It seems particularly important, 
therefore, that we should now re-ex- 
amine our system of higher education 
in terms of objectives, methods, and 
facilities, and in the light of the social 
role it is to play. 

These matters are of such far-reach- 
ing national importance that I have 
decided to appoint a Presidential Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 


Pursuant to its charge, the Presi- 
dential Commission has set itself 
to work. It has five committees 
which are making the following 
studies. All committees are driving 
ahead to have ready at least a pre- 
liminary report by July 1. 


Committee I, “Responsibilities of Higher 
Education in Our Democracy and in Inter- 
national Affairs.” Dean T. R. McConnell, chair- 
man; Newton Edwards, editor. 

Committee II, “Ways and Means of Pro- 
viding Higher Educational Opportunities for 
All.” The chairman of this committee is Presi- 
dent Milton S. Eisenhower of Kansas State Col- 
lege, and the writer of the report is Ordway 
Tead, president of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Committee III, “The Organization and Ex- 
pansion of Higher Education.” President Good- 
rich C. White of Emory University is chairman, 
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with Dr. F. J. Kelly, formerly of the United 
States Office of Education, as writer of the 


report. 

Committee IV, “Financing Higher Educa- 
tion.” The committee chairman is President 
Harry K. Newburn of the University of Oregon, 
with James E. Allen as writer. 

Committee V, “Providing Personnel.” Alvin 
C. Eurich, vice-president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, is chairman, and Dr. Askew is writer of 
the report. 


Committee III, concerned with 
problems of organization and ex- 
pansion, must deal with the junior 
college and the technical institute 
as forms of organization of higher 
education. This committee met in 
Washington in February and came 
to grips with the effects of this un- 
expected and unprecedented ex- 
pansion on the organization of 
higher education. Specific ques- 
tions were asked and discussed. 
Some of the questions which in- 
volve the junior college, together 
with the corresponding reactions, 
are given below. Bear in mind that 
the reactions are not authoritative 
as far as committee action is con- 
cerned. 

One member said, “There are 
223,000 students registered in en- 
gineering. By 1950 the field is sup- 
posed to be saturated. What modi- 
fication in organization is necessary 
to prevent trouble?” The group 
reaction was as follows: Five to 
six technicians are needed for every 
graduate engineer, yet engineers are 
doing the work of these technicians 
who can be trained in two years. 
The demand for technical people 
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has increased 229 per cent in the 
last ten years. Many engineering 
students should be siphoned off 
into the junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutes. 

“People complain,” said another 
member, “that the colleges educate 
youth away from work and, as a 
consequence, we shall rue the day 
when we sénd so many on to col- 
lege.” The group reaction was that 
terminal programs of the junior 
colleges were tending to dignify 
work and to prepare for it. 

A third member asked, “Why are 
we educating so many for white- 
collar jobs when there are not 
enough white shirts to go around?” 
The reaction was that, since the 
college is now beginning to take 
students from all the homes which 
do all the work of the community, 
it should give training in all the 
occupations of the community 
which lend themselves satisfac- 
torily to the school situation. It 
was also mentioned that the occu- 
pational surveys and the work of 
the advisory committees of the 
junior colleges were adaptive mech- 
anisms within the structure of 
those schools designed to bring 
about change. 

“We have eight hundred students 
wanting medicine with a capacity 
for only sixty. What can we do ex- 
cept eliminate at least nine out of 
every ten applicants?” Some mem- 
bers of the group felt that he should 
expand his medical school because 
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the rural areas of our country are so 
desperately in need of doctors. The 


further suggestion was made that» 


many of these applicants should 
take terminal education to become 
laboratory technicians. Technicians 
are lengthening the arms of the 
doctor so that he can do more work. 

“Fully one-half of our students 
drop out by the beginning of the 
Junior year. Is a fraction of the 
traditional four-year program the 
best thing for them?” The reaction 
was that, since these students are 
really terminal students, they 
would undoubtedly profit more by 
completing a well-balanced termi- 
nal program than by pursuing an 
unfinished fraction of a four-year 
course. 

“Labor is demanding labor edu- 
cation, and there is urgent need for 
it. Since there seems to be a deep- 
seated dislike on the part of labor 
for the universities, how can labor 
education be supplied?” The group 
pointed out that the University of 
Michigan and the University of 
Minnesota were making distinct 
contributions and also that junior 
colleges with labor representatives 


on their advisory committees were 
succeeding with labor education. 

“Should free college education be 
provided for all normal American 
youth?” Most members of the 
group felt that ultimately it should 
be provided if the college could suc- 
cessfully adapt itself to the needs 
of all these youths, to the needs of 
the community from whence they 
come, and to the needs of the re- 
public of which we are a part. Some 
members expressed the feeling that 
the immediate goal should be for 
all to complete Grade XIV. 

It is next to impossible to accom- 
modate this great shift to mass 
education on the college level un- 
less we think to some extent in 
terms of decentralization, of local or 
regional institutions with an ex- 
tremely practical bent and with 
sufficient flexibility to satisfy a 
widely diversified student popula- 
tion. It is my feeling that the com- 
mittee may view the future of 
higher education from whichever 
angle it chooses but that it will in- 
evitably come to recognize the prin- 
ciples that underlie the junior-col- 
lege movement. 











Juntor-College Building Programs 


GEORGE H. FIELD 


"Tue Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties, Federal Works Agency, has at 
present two main activities that are 
of special interest to junior colleges. 
One of these is the Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Facilities Program, and the 
other is the Advance Planning Pro- 
gram. 

The Veterans’ Educational Fa- 
cilities Program was authorized by 
Congress last summer, when it be- 
came apparent that the number of 
veterans applying for educational 
benefits under the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights”—the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act—was far beyond all 
expectations and was in excess of 
the existing capacity of colleges, 
training schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Congress au- 
thorized not to exceed one hundred 
million dollars for this program, 
and seventy-five million dollars 
were appropriated. 

Under this program, which up to 
February, 1947, had been in opera- 
tion for about six months, the Bu- 
reau of Community Facilities pro- 
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vides, from surplus government 
property, temporary _ structures 
that can be used as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, offices, cafe- 
terias, and other facilities, together 
with equipment, furnishings, and 
supplies. These facilities are pro- 
vided to approved nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions, either public 
or private, which furnish courses of 
training to veterans under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act. 

The bureau can provide such fa- 
cilities only to educational institu- 
tions where the United States Office 
of Education finds that acute short- 
ages exist or are impending. An 
educational institution which in- 
tends to apply for educational fa- 
cilities under this program sends to 
our division office a statement of its 
need for additional facilities, along 
with information about its enrol- 
ment and other data from which its 
needs can be judged. A representa- 
tive of the Office of Education re- 
views this statement and makes a 
finding of need, on the basis of 
which the institution sends to the 
Bureau of Community Facilities 
an application for educational fa- 
cilities. 

Through February 7, 1947, 1,368 


educational institutions had re- 
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quested aid under the program, and 
the bureau had approved 906 proj- 
ects. These approved projects 
called for an estimated expenditure 
of $61,508,767 on the part of the 
federal government. The bureau 
acquires surplus structures and 
equipment from available surplus 
and provides them to educational 
institutions. Bureau funds are used 
to cover the cost of the disassem- 
bling or dismantling of structures, 
the transportation and re-erection 
of structures on sites provided by 
the educational institution, and 
the transportation and installation 
of equipment. Some structures are 
not removed but are remodeled for 
educational use on their original 
sites. All construction work is done 
by contract. 

The bureau’s field representa- 
tives locate and inspect surplus 
structures, confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the educational insti- 
tutions in regard to the suitability 
of the structures, and, with the ap- 
proval of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, acquire possession of them. 
In all, from the beginning of opera- 
tions through the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1947, 5,395 structures had been 
acquired for the program. These 
structures represented over eight- 
een million square feet of floor 
space, and projects calling for 
twelve million square feet had been 
approved. ie 

The next step is the awarding of 
contracts for the job of physically 


transferring and re-erecting the 
structures. By the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1947, much of the work called 
for by approved projects was under 
contract. Only a few projects had 
been fully completed by that time, 
but it is expected that nearly all 
structures that can be provided 
under the present appropriation 
will have been re-erected and made 
ready for use by the beginning of 
the fall term. 

It will not be possible for the 
bureau to provide as many struc- 
tures as are needed. The Office of 
Education has already made find- 
ings of need for structures amount- 


‘Ing to about seventeen million 


square feet of floor space, and new 
statements of need for facilities are 
still coming in from educational in- 
stitutions. The total funds that are 
available at present for this pro- 
gram will not provide for these 
known and anticipated require- 
ments. 

Equipment of various kinds is 
also badly needed by many educa- 
tional institutions, and the bureau 
has made a strenuous effort to pro- 
vide such “personal property” from 
available war surplus. Under the 
law, the methods of acquiring per- 
sonal property and real property 
for the program are different. The 
important difference is that the bu- 
reau is able to acquire only such 
items of personal property as may 
be left after such property has been 
offered for sale to other federal 
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agencies and to individual veter- 
ans. As a result, the needs of many 
educational institutions were not 
being met by this method of acquir- 
ing equipment. 

In view of this situation, the War 
Assets Administration made a spe- 
cial purchase arrangement, by 
which many educational institu- 
tions are enabled to purchase cer- 
tain items of surplus equipment in 
advance of regular sales. The bu- 
reau’s part in this arrangement is 
to certify that the items requested 
on purchase orders have been in- 
cluded in the findings of need made 
by the Office of Education. The 
prices set on most of the items are 
equivalent to 5 per cent of their 
fair value. The special purchase ar- 
rangement was to have expired at 
the end of December, 1946, but it 
was extended through March, 1947. 

Under this special arrangement, 
the bureau up to February, 1947, 
had certified purchase orders for 
educational institutions for equip- 
ment valued at approximately 
six million dollars. This included 
equipment for cafeterias, kitchens, 
dining-rooms, heating’ equipment, 
furniture, office equipment, wood- 
working and metal-working ma- 
chinery, electrical apparatus, and 
scientific and technical equipment 
of various kinds. 

I have gone into this program in 
detail because some of you have 
sought to obtain assistance under 
it for your institutions. You have 
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applied for structures and equip- 
ment for which you have need, and 
you have found that there are de- 
lays and difficulties in getting them. 
I can assure you that we know 
about the difficulties and that we 
have made every possible effort to 
reduce the delays. 

The other main activity of the 
Bureau of Community Facilities is 
its Advance Planning Program. A 
statement of the main outlines of 
this program will be sufficient. 
Under this program, the bureau 
advances federal funds to state and 
local public bodies to assist them in 
making plan preparations for their 
public works. This program has 
been in operation since May, 1945. 
Over that period, appropriations 
totaling sixty-five million dollars 
have been made for the program, 
and as of January 31, 1947, ad- 
vances had been approved in an 
amount close to fifty million dollars. 

All types of public works, except 
housing, are eligible for planning 
advances under this program. 
Schools and other educational fa- 
cilities account for nearly one- 
fourth of the estimated construc- 
tion cost of all projects for which 
advances. have been approved. A 
number of tax-supported junior col- 
leges have applied for and have 
received planning advances under 
this program. 

The main purpose of this pro- 
gram is to assist in creating a re- 
serve of useful public works, fully 
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planned and ready for construction 
as economic conditions warrant. 
Thus far in the reconversion period 
the nation has been concentrating 
on private housing and private in- 
dustrial construction, and public 
works of all but the most impera- 
tively needed kinds have been post- 
poned. It will not be long, however, 
before materials are available, and 
the construction of public works 
will greatly increase in volume. The 
needs of our communities for public 
facilities of many kinds are very 
large. No brief burst of public con- 
struction activities will suffice to 
meet the existing community need 
for various types of public works; 
construction must necessarily be 
distributed over a period of years. 

This is conspicuously true with 
respect to buildings for educational 
purposes. Recent studies and es- 
timates by experts in this field indi- 
cate that construction amounting 
to three billion dollars will be 
needed to make up for wartime 
curtailments of construction by tax- 
supported educational institutions 
alone, and that the construction re- 
quired to meet the needs of the 
fairly immediate future will come 
to another four billion dollars. Con- 
struction by private educational in- 
stitutions should add considerably 
to those figures. 

When we consider the very ex- 
tensive need that exists for com- 


munity facilities of many types, 


the amount of plan preparation 


that is now being carried on, both 
with and without federal aid, re- 
presents only a small fraction of 
the public works that are due for 
construction within the next five 
years. [his is very obviously true of 
public-school construction, and, in 
my opinion, it is also true of con- 
struction in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

Of course the present extraor- 
dinary influx of veterans into our 
colleges is a special situation of an 
emergency character. The peak, 
however, has not yet been reached, 
and veteran attendance will con- 
tinue to increase college enrolments 
for several years. At the same time, 
the increase in college enrolments 
is not something new; it has been 
going on over a long period. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
normal increase in college attend- 
ance will continue and that college 
education will become less. excep- 
tional for American youth with 
every decade. In this great expan- 
sion of higher educational oppor- 
tunities, the junior college, as you 
know, has an important part to 
play. 

There has been a _ continual 
broadening of educational oppor- 
tunities in America, and this has 
required ever increasing funds for 
the construction of buildings and 
the pay of teachers. Public educa- 
tion has, to a large extent, been sup- 
ported by taxes on real estate, and 
private education by donations and 
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endowments. The question has al- 
ready been raised whether pub- 
lic education should not have a 
broader tax base for its support, 
including perhaps income taxes. As 
you know, the raising of funds is a 
large part of the job of the officials 
of every private school and college. 
It is generally agreed that the prob- 
lem of support for American educa- 
tion has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. I touch on this subject 
because it is obvious that the newer 
developments in education—the in- 
crease of educational facilities for 
young people beyond the high 
school—will require much more 
construction and many _ more 
teachers. We do not know how the 
future will solve this problem. 

But we do know that, if we have 
a future, it will find ways and means 
of paying for the facilities that our 
civilization requires, whether these 
are roads and water-supply and 
sewerage systems, hospitals, and li- 
braries, or schools and colleges. We 
must assume that our American 
civilization will be able to afford to 
construct and maintain the public 
and private works upon which its 
further expansion partly depends. 


The future development of the 
junior college may well be, in 
spread and volume, more like our 
high schools than like our colleges. 
The junior college may well be- 
come, before very long, almost as 
familiar and important a feature of 
our educational landscape as the 
large central high school is today. 
Such a development cannot occur 
all at once, but it may come with 
considerable rapidity within the 
next few decades. Junior colleges, 
both public and private, should be- 
gin now to make plan preparations 
for permanent construction ade- 
quate to meet large future needs. 

Junior colleges, as time goes on, 
will be more definitely integrated 
with the communities or areas 
which they serve. They may well 
be able to help increasingly in meet- 
ing the general adult educational 
needs of the community. Their 
growth in community service will 
require a corresponding expansion 
of their facilities. The increased de- 
mand for the kinds of education 
that junior colleges can provide is a 
challenge that can be met only by 
the boldest and the most vigorous 
programs of advance planning. 
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Reports of Committees on Research and Service 


Committee on Administrative Problems 


RODNEY CLINE 


Secretary ad hoc 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS was composed of John E. Gray, Lamar Col- 
lege, Texas, chairman; Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana; John H. McCoy, Santa 
Ana Junior College, California; Anne D. McLaughlin, Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Basil H. Peterson, Glendale Junior College, California. 


Tue meeting of the Committee on 
Administrative Problems held on 
February 20, 1947, was presided 
over by Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise, 
Idaho. John E. Gray, chairman of 
the committee, gave a brief résumé 
of the previous work in assembling 
questions to be considered at this 
meeting. The various questions 
which had been offered for consider- 
ation focused on the general prob- 
lem of organization and adminis- 
tration. It was, therefore, decided 
that this meeting take the form of 
a panel forum to discuss the general 
problem and its related issues. The 
following members of the panel 
were presented: Basil Peterson, 
Glendale, California,* chairman; 
J. R. McLemore, Paris, Texas; Karl 
M. Wilson, Coffeyville, Kansas; 
and William A. Black, Washington 
State Office of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Peterson spoke first, present- 
ing a chart on which was given an 
outline of effective administrative 
organization. He discussed the fea- 


tures of this chart and showed how 
it applied to various types and sizes 
of junior colleges. 

Mr. McLemore read a paper on 
“The Proper Relationship between 
the Governing Board and the Ad- 
ministrative Staff of a Junior Col- 
lege.” He said, in brief: (1) The 
board is the policy-making agency 
for the institution. (2) The board 
is the final court of appeals in all 
matters pertaining to the institu- 
tion. (3) The board employs the 
chief administrative officer and 
should give him a rather free hand 
within the limits of the broad poli- 
cies of the board. (4) The chief 
administrative officer should seek 
to keep board members informed 
on all matters pertaining to the in- 
stitution. (5) He should attempt 
to educate the board members to a 
progressively improving viewpoint. 
(6) Important decisions of the 
board should be made known to all 
interested parties in written form. 


Mr. Wilson discussed “The Ad- 
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ministration of the Instructional 
Program.” He said: (1) The junior 
college is challenged to assimilate 
the vast influx of veteran students. 
(2) With greatly increased en- 
rolments, the guidance function 
assumes increased importance. (3) 
Curricular adjustments are neces- 
sary because of the G.I. students, 
while shortages of teachers and of 
laboratory equipment make needed 
adjustments difficult. (4) Adjust- 
ment of faculty thinking is vital. 
(5) The existence of these problems 
proves that supervision and instruc- 
tional planning need to be of the 
highest order. 

Mr. Black spoke on the topic, 
“Participation of Instructors in Ad- 
ministrative Planning.” He said: 
(1) Teachers can help significantly 
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in arriving at the best solution to 
administrative difficulties. (2) If 
they are allowed to participate in 
the planning, teachers take a greater 
interest in administrative proce- 
dure and co-operate more loyally 
in the functioning of those proce- 
dures. 

Mr. Peterson returned to the 
speaker’s desk to invite questions 
and discussions from the audience 
of about one hundred junior-college 
officials. A lively show of interest 
resulted. Among the questions 
raised were: (1) how to adopt the 
administrative plan presented by 
Mr. Peterson to the small junior 
college; (2) how to encourage 
teachers to participate in adminis- 
trative planning and yet keep down 
faculty jealousies. 


Commuttee on Curriculum and Adult Education 


LELAND L MEDSKER 


THe CoMMITTEE ON CuRRICULUM AND ApDULT EpucaTION was composed of Leland L. Medsker, 
Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Illinois, chairman; John W. Harbeson, Pasadena 
Junior College, California; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Missouri; Henry W. Littlefield, 
Junior College of Connecticut; and J. W. Reynolds, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Tennessee. 


"Tue Committee on Curriculum 
and Adult Education can now look 
back over a year’s work and for- 
ward to a year ahead that is full of 
possibilities. Actually it is impossi- 
ble to summarize or evaluate either 
year without considering the other, 
since the work of any research or 


service committee must, of neces- 
sity, be continuous. 

The first half of the past year 
was spent in getting an overview 
of the major problems in the field 


‘and in formulating possible types 


of research programs. Following the 
July meeting, a chart showing the 
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various areas of the curriculum that 
need study (as indicated by a _ poll 
of junior-college administrators) 
and the different possibilities for 
making a study on each area was 
published in the September issue of 
the Junior College Journal. 

The committee then began to 
carry forward some of its plans. 
Two articles on curriculum were 
written for the Journal. A number 
of advisory conferences were held 
with agencies seeking the advice of 
the-committee. A check list to sur- 
vey the practices of administration 
looking toward the improvement of 
instruction was worked out in co- 
operation with the Committee on 
Administrative Problems. A long- 
term study on adult education in 
junior colleges was initiated, and a 
preliminary study was made of the 
current practices and problems in 
such education in junior colleges 
over the country. 

In addition to providing a pro- 
gram in the curriculum area for two 
sessions of the 1947 annual meet- 
ing, the committee, at that time, 
seriously considered the problems 
ahead: Its definite plans include: 

1. Continuation of the study on 


adult education. Believing that this is 
to be an extremely significant area for 
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junior colleges in the next decade, the 
committee feels its obligation to com- 
pile and disseminate to the Association 
information on adult education. 

2. Initiation of a study on the im- 
pact of pre-professional requirements 
of higher institutions on the general 
curriculum of the junior college. This 
problem ranks high among those con- 
sidered serious by the administrators 
and is believed by the committee to be 
extremely worthy of study. It will be 
initially. explored before the July 
meeting. 

3. Co-operation with the Committee 
on Administrative Problems on a 
study of practices to improve instruc- 
tion and also on a joint project to 
study junior-college libraries. 


The problems of curriculum are 
sO numerous, so difficult, and, to 
some extent, so intangible that the 
sky is the limit as far as possibili- 
ties are concerned. The committee 
realizes that not all the problems 
can be studied at once. It will con- 
tinue to work on those that are 
rated highly important and will be 
guided by the advice and resources 
of the director of research. It seeks 
the advice and suggestions of 
Association members. It submits its 
program, not as any immediate 
cure-all, but merely as one addi- 
tional effort to render service to the 
Association. 
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Commuttee on Student Personnel Problems 


JOHN L. LOUNSBURY 


THe CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS was composed of John L. Lounsbury, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, California, chairman; Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, 
Massachusetts; William A. Black, State Office of Public Instruction, Washington; and Max D. 


Engelhart, Chicago City Junior College, Illinois. 


A\r tue close of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges held in Chicago in 
1946, the Committee on Student 
Personnel Problems was charged 
with the responsibility of making 
a rapid survey of guidance prac- 
tices for veterans in junior colleges 
throughout America. A question- 
naire for this purpose was devel- 
oped and sent to some fifty of the 
largest junior colleges in all sections 
of the country. From the data 
gathered, a report was submitted 
to the committee at the meeting 
held in Chicago during the latter 
part of July, 1946. The report was 
accepted, and an article containing 
a digest of the data obtained was 
prepared for publication and ap- 
peared in the November issue of 
the Junior College Journal. 
Because the information gathered 
from the survey was so important, 
the questionnaire was recirculated 
among approximately two hundred 
junior colleges in all sections of the 
country in the early part of the 
autumn term of the present school 
year. Replies were received from 
114 institutions. The data were 
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compiled and. offered for distribu- 
tion at the St. Louis annual meet- 
ing. 

At the Chicago meeting in July, 
two or three studies were outlined 
for continued work by various 
members of the committee, and 
plans were made for the commit- 
tee’s part in developing a sectional 
program for the St. Louis meeting. 
Reports on some of these studies 
were made when the committee met 
again in St. Louis, and their work 
is being continued. Two section 
meetings were held in St. Louis. 
One of these was devoted to the 
problem of orienting new or on- 
coming students to junior-college 
life. The discussion was led by Dr. 
Marjorie Carpenter, of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, and 
by Mr. Grady St. Clair, director 
of guidance at Corpus Christi 
Junior College. Mr. St. Clair’s dis- 
cussion gave particular attention to 
veteran students attending junior 
colleges. 

The second sectional meeting 
held under the auspices of this com- 
mittee dealt with an adequate test- 
ing program for junior colleges. Dr. © 
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Max D. Engelhart, of the Chicago 
City Junior College, presented a 
comprehensive paper on this sub- 
ject, giving a complete program of 
tests and measurements that could 
be used for incoming students of 
any junior college. 

The committee heard reports on 
certain studies that are under way. 
Particular attention was given to 
two studies which are being pro- 
moted by the group at the present 
time. The first of these is a study 
of personnel services in relation to 
previous educational training and 
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experience, which is being prepared 
by Dr. William A. Black, director 
of junior-college work for the state 
of Washington. The second study 
under consideration at the present 
time is an investigation of proce- 
dures and techniques necessary for 
an adequate placement and fol- ' 
low-up program. Mr. Grady St. 
Clair, of Corpus Christi Junior 
College, has the responsibility of 
outlining a plan of procedure to 
provide a continued study of this 
particular problem. Reports on 
these studies will be given later. 


Committee on Legislation 


GERTRUDE HOUK FARISS 


THIs report was written by Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss, director of St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College, Oregon, who served as evaluator for the Committee on Legislation. This committee was 
composed of Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, California, chairman; C. C. Colvert, 
University of Texas; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Utah; and Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell 














University Junior College, Pennsylvania. 


O N Tuurspay, February 20, 1947, 
Roy W. Goddard, presiding officer, 
opened the meeting and presented 
H. A. Dixon, acting chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation. Dr. 
Dixon, in turn, introduced the 
members of the panel: Hugh Price, 
Maryland; Frank A. Jensen, IIli- 
nois; C. C. Colvert, Texas; J. M. 
Ewing, Mississippi; Archie J. Cloud, 
California; Ralph McDonald, Na- 
tional Education Association; and 
Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary 
and past chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Bogue gave a concise sum- 
mary of national legislation of in- 
terest to the junior colleges of the 
country. He stated that, in view of 
emergency measures which needed 
to be taken at once, there was no 
further development of the plan 
favoring a comprehensive single bill 
on the subject of federal aid to edu- 
cation, which the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, at its meet- 
ing in Chicago in 1946, had gone on 
record as favoring. Dr. Bogue spoke 
briefly of the following bills: 


1. The bill sponsored by the Na- 
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tional Education Association and di- 
rected toward the equalization of 
educational opportunities among the 
various states. 

2. The bill asking for a $20,000,000 
deficiency appropriation to aid in col- 
lege housing. Dr. Bogue pointed out 
that July 1, the date approved by the 
President for the availability of funds 
to be allocated to college housing, will 
be too late to be of assistance in han- 
dling September enrolments; hence, the 
request for the deficiency appropria- 
tion. 

3. The bill providing for an appro- 
priation of $250,000,000 to aid in 
permanent construction in order to get 
through the present emergency. Funds 
would be allocated as follows: (a) 75 
per cent based on the ratio of the num- 
ber of veterans applying for education 
in relation to the total number of vet- 
erans in the state, (b) 25 per cent on a 
free basis. The purpose of this bill is to 
provide for increased construction 
costs, which have risen so sharply dur- 
ing the past two years. 


Stress was given to the necessity 
for giving suggestions on legislation 
to the junior colleges in the various 
states which will be drafting badly 
needed legislation for the support 
of junior colleges. Such states are 
in urgent need of guiding principles 
to be followed. There is also great 
need for state associations to repre- 
sent junior colleges in such states 
in their dealings with the legisla- 
tures. 

Members of the panel offered 
reports on the status of junior col- 
leges in five states. 


Ralph McDonald, of the National 
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Education Association, interpreted 
the growth of junior colleges in the 
United States in terms of the de- 
veloping system of higher education 
in the country. 

The chairman introduced Wilson 
Baden, of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Mr. Baden 
stressed the demand in business for 
people who are better trained cul- 
turally and who have had the 
advantage of certain types of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Dixon appointed a committee 
to draw up underlying principles 
for the guidance of states consider- 
ing junior-college legislation, and 
the meeting was adjourned. 

On Friday, February 21, the 
meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Dixon. Mrs. Gertrude H. Fariss 
presented the report of the com- 
mittee to propose principles for 
guidance in setting up state laws 
for the establishment of junior col- 
leges. Following is the statement as 
adopted by the Association. 


Principles for Guidance in Setting-up 
of State Laws for the Establishment 
of Jumor Colleges 


1. There must be clearly recognized 
by the state the potentialities of junior- 
college education. 

a) A junior college should offer 
lower-division work parallel to college 
or university courses, and, in addition, 
terminal courses should be developed 
in response to the needs of the com- 
munity. : 
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b) An adult-education program, 
also in response to the needs of the 
community, should be developed by 
the junior college. 

2. A survey of the state in refer- 
ence to the need for junior colleges is 
recommended as a necessary pre-legis- 
lative step. 

3. School population is a necessary 
consideration. It is suggested that in 
most cases a secondary-school enrol- 
ment, public and private, of one thou- 
sand be considered a minimum. A 
junior college with an enrolment of less 
than two hundred students cannot be 
operated economically or effectively. 

4. It must next be ascertained 
whether there is enough taxable as- 
sessed valuation within a district to 
support a junior college. There should 
be a sufficient assessed valuation to 
provide the capital outlay, which 
would include buildings and equip- 
ment, and a sufficient amount of valua- 
tion per A.D.A., in combination of local 
and state resources, to carry an ade- 
quate program. There should be avail- 
able from local or state sources or both 
a minimum of at least $200 per stu- 
dent per year for operating expenses. 

5. Petition for a junior college 
should come from the voting citizens 
of the district in which the junior col- 
lege is to be organized. 

6. Provision should be made for a 
combination of political subdivisions 
into a junior-college district, with a 
local board of members, under 
the general supervision of the state de- 
partment of education. 

7. It is a strong recommendation 
that the public junior college be tui- 
tion free. 

8. Junior-college faculty members 
should participate in all of the privi- 
leges guaranteed to teachers under the 
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regulations of the state department of 
education, 1.e., tenure, retirement pen- 
sions, etc. 
THE CoMMITTEE 

GERTRUDE Houk Fariss, Chairman 

ArcuHIiE J. Croup 

C. C. CoLveRT 

J. M. Ew1ne 

FRANK A. JENSEN 

Hucu Price 

Witson Bapen, Consultant 

Ratepw McDona_p, Consultant 


The meeting was turned over to 
Mr. Ralph McDonald, of the Na- 
tional Education Association, who 
analyzed the proposed bill provid- 
ing for compulsory peacetime mili- 
tary training as it is shaping up in 
Washington, D.C., described the 
situation with respect to its pas- 
sage, and suggested its implications 
for education. 

Dr. Bogue waived the reading of 
Francis J. Brown’s paper on “Na- 
tional Legislation Affecting Educa- 
tion” in favor of a discussion of the 
question of compulsory military 
training. Dr. Bogue stated that the 
matter of national legislation has 
been carefully studied and that 
appropriate resolutions have been 
passed. He then spoke on the sub- 
ject of universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, reinforcing the point 
of view expressed by Mr. Mc- 
Donald. 

Discussion followed, with views 
expressed on both sides of this ques- 
tion. An important point made was 
that opposition to compulsory mili- 
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tary training on the part of colleges 
is not enough; that colleges must 
offer a constructive program to 
train students to meet emergencies, 
thus suggesting a program of de- 
fense training more rather than less 
adequate than the one now being 
considered in Washington. It was 
voted that the chairman appoint a 
committee of three to put into a 


resolution some affirmation of ap- 
proval of national defense and an 
expression of the desire on the part 
of colleges to set up a program of 
defense training. It was agreed that 
the resolution drafted by this com- 
mittee be presented to the Resolu- 
tions Committee for presentation 
to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


Committee on Teacher Preparation 


DAVID B. PUGH 


THe ComMMITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION was composed of David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania, chairman; J. B. Davis, Itasca Junior College, Minnesota; Roy E. 
Morgan, New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecticut; T. D. Schindler, Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Washington; and J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, Mississippi. 


History of the Committee 
Iw 1941, President James C. Mil- 


ler of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges appointed a 
committee to study the problem of 
the preparation of junior-college 
teachers. After determining by a 
questionnaire study what adminis- 
trators believed to be. the chief 
weaknesses of junior-college in- 
structors, the committee made cer- 
tain recommendations. 

In April, 1945, on an appropri- 
ation of $2,500 by the American 
Council on Education, a conference 
was held in Washington, to which 
were invited representatives of the 
junior colleges, graduate schools of 
education, and specialists from the 
United States Office of Education. 


The entire problem of the prepara- 
tion of junior-college teachers was 
discussed enthusiastically; recom- 
mendations were made regarding 
the type of graduate training 
needed; and it was proposed to 
publish the proceedings, publica- 
tion to be financed out of the 
unused $600 of the appropriation. 
Publication was delayed, however, 
and in June, 1946, a conference 
sponsored by the American Council 
on Education was held in New 
York to bring the findings up to 
date. Since the report has still not 
been published, it is recommended 
that arrangements be made for im- 
mediate publication and that a 
third meeting convene to edit the 
findings. 
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Competencies of a Junior-College 
Teacher 


The original committee, headed 
by David B. Pugh, after studying 
the replies of administrators to the 
questionnaire, recommended (1) 
training in guidance and counseling, 
(2) understanding the philosophy 
and background of the junior col- 
lege, (3) student teaching and ob- 
servation in the junior college, (4) 
experiences underlying committee 
assignments and similar faculty 
services, and (5) emphasis upon 
the community nature of the junior 
college. It was agreed that a sound 
graduate program would include 
(1) a sound liberal and cultural 
education, (2) adequate knowledge 
of subject-matter fields, and (3) 
professional preparation to fit can- 
didates specifically for the junior 
college. 

The competencies desired in a 
junior-college teacher will, of course, 
differ according to the definition 
and philosophy of the junior col- 
lege. 

In accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, they do not at this time 
favor special training programs for 
junior-college instructors. More 
recently the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, a 
regional accrediting association, has 
specified as minimum preparation: 


A Master’s degree or one year of 
graduate work in the teaching field 
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shall be the minimum preparation for 
instructors in academic subjects. The 
institution should gradually increase 
the average academic preparation sub- 
stantially above this minimum. The 
institutions in which the instructors 
did their undergraduate and graduate 
work will be considered. A well-pre- — 
pared instructor will also have taken 
pertinent courses in education. . 

Although the first requisite for an 
instructor in terminal curriculums shall 
be his occupational qualifications, he 
should also possess satisfactory educa- 
tional qualifications for his specific 
work. 

There should be evidence of ade- 
quate preparation, successful experi- 
ence, and teaching efficiency. The fac- 
ulty of the junior college should 
consist of instructors whose primary 
interest is sound and _ inspirational 
teaching, rather than research. 


Trauning Programs Offered or 
Contemplated 


Inquiries recently sent to deans 
of graduate schools in the North 
Central Council of Junior Colleges 
revealed a tremendous interest in 
the organization of programs of 
study designed primarily to train 
junior-college teachers. Although 
only a few universities at present 
offer more than an occasional course 
that might be made to relate to the 
preparation of junior-college teach- 
ers, several offer very ambitious 
curriculums leading to graduate de- 
grees in junior-college teaching or 
administration. Many of those in- 
stitutions that offer little work 
along this line seem eager for recom- 
mendations by the committee. 
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There is danger that, in their 
enthusiasm for organizing a pro- 
gram of study at once, deans and 
faculties of graduate schools may 
set up a traditional type of pro- 
gram, which is not the type we 
want. The committee recommends 
that in each case a co-operating 
committee of junior-college ad- 
ministrators be set up to work with 
the university in developing a pro- 
gram and in keeping the program 
of practical value to the junior- 
college teacher. 

It is recommended that the 
junior-college teacher training con- 
sist of two years of graduate work, 
in order to insure competency in 
subject matter and, at the same 
time, adequate professional train- 
ing. It is further suggested that 
internships be set up wherever 
possible, enabling a student during 
his second year of graduate work to 
get practice in doing all the things 
that a regular teacher does. 


In-service Training 


Because of the present shortage 
of qualified junior-college teachers, 
we find in our faculties, in addition 
to the well-qualified teachers, (1) 
some excellent classroom teachers 
who are unable to be of service out- 
side the classroom; (2) young 
teachers with ability but without 
experience in the junior-college field 
and without professional training 
in this field; (3) staff members who 
have reached retirement and have 
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been encouraged to fill in during the 
emergency; and (4) some teachers 


who are not qualified scholastically. 


The presence of this varied group 
of teaching personnel necessitates 
emphasis on in-service training pro- 
grams. [he committee suggests the 
following types of training: 


1. Co-operation with off-campus 
summer workshops in graduate schools. 

2. Short institutional workshops 
within the schools for a week or so be- 
fore the opening of school. 

3. Use of regular faculty meetings 
for in-service training of teachers. 

4. Use of university and college 
staff members to come to our campus 
for teacher training. 

5. Scheduled visits to other insti- 
tutions. 

6. Make available for use published 
materials in the junior-college field, 
particularly the Junior College Journal. 


As the emergency passes, the 
type of in-service training will 
change in emphasis, although such 
training will be no less important. 


° * e $ . 
Pre-service Training, Selection, 
and Recruitment 


When the emergency passes, 
emphasis will be upon pre-service 
training, and the problem will be- 
come one of selection rather than 
recruitment of students. We hope 
that selection can be made on the 
basis of competency for junior-col- 
lege teaching, in accordance with 
our recommendation for well-devel- 
oped pre-service training programs 
in our colleges and graduate schools. 
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The committee would recommend 
that an attractive booklet be pub- 
lished, describing the opportunities 
and satisfactions of junior-college 
teaching, the qualities desirable in 
a junior-college teacher, and the 
extent and type of training needed 
for adequate preparation. It is 
recommended that this booklet be 
addressed to junior-college students 
and counselors, to college Seniors 
preparing for graduate work, and 
to high-school Seniors through high- 
school counselors. It is further 
recommended that this Association, 
through the Washington Newsletter 
and the Junior College Journal, 
seek to interest all junior-college 
teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators in seeking promising stu- 
dents and in encouraging them to 
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consider junior-college teaching or 
administration as a profession. 


Plans for the Coming Year 


1. It is planned to complete pub- 
lication of the pamphlet during the 
year. The material is to be assem- 
bled by the end of the summer 
meeting, and publication completed 
by February, 1948. 

2. The committee recommends 
that the Association assist us with 
the necessary financial support for 
the publication of this pamphlet. 

3. The committee will go ahead 
with plans to encourage the forma- 
tion, on state and local levels, of 
co-ordinating committees of junior- 
college administrators and mem- 
bers of the staffs of graduate 
schools. 














Reports on Other Activities 


Report of Convention Secretary 


THEODORE H. WILSON 


Tue program, as printed, was ad- 
hered to with the following excep- 
tion: the salute to the flag was led 
by President Rosco C. Ingalls in 
the absence of the high-school stu- 
dents who were to have led the 
salute. 

At the Thursday morning ses- 
sion the President appointed the 
following two committees: RESOLU- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, Eugene B. Chaf- 
fee, chairman, William A. Black, 
Henry A. Littlefield, Rodney Cline, 
and C. C. Colvert. NominatTING 
ComMITTEE, Roy W. Goddard, 
chairman, Lawrence L. Bethel, A. 
G. Breidenstine, H. A. Dixon, and 
Basil H. Peterson. The Executive 
Secretary read the following 
amendment to the by-laws, with 
the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors that it be adopted at 
a business session later in the week. 

Three copies of each issue of the 
Junior College Journal and of the 
Junior College Directory shall be sent, 
without cost, to each active, pro- 


visional, or sustaining member who 
pays dues of $50 per year. 





THEopoRE H. WILSON 1s presi- 
dent of the University of Baltimore 
Jumor College, Maryland. 


One copy of each issue of the Junior 
College Journal and of the Junior Col- 
lege Directory shall be sent, without 
cost, to each individual member of 
the Association. 

At the Friday morning busi- 
ness session this amendment was 
unanimously adopted. Dr. Wilson, 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, presented financial statements 
for 1946 and 1947 and distributed 
mimeographed copies of both in 
order that the members might 
study them before voting on the 
1947 budget. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee was presented by 
Chairman Goddard and_ unani- 
mously accepted. 

At the Saturday morning ses- 
sion the various reports were pre- 
sented by the persons named on 
the program except that the report 
of the Editorial Board was given 
by the new chairman, Frederick J. 
Marston; the report of the Com- 
mittee on Junior-College Teacher 
Preparation, by C. C. Colvert; and 
the Report of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Problems, by 
Grady St. Clair. Vice-President 
Farley referred to the five Commit- 
tees on Research and Service as 
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“the power-house of the Associa- 
tion.” 

The following new members 
were appointed to the committees: 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS, Harlie 
L. Smith, Missouri; CurricuLum 
AND ApuLT EpucaTion, Walter J. 
Moberg, Chicago; STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL ProsLeMs, J. Anthony 
Humphreys, Chicago; TEACHER 
PREPARATION, Leo Wadsworth, 
California. 
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At the business session the bud- 
get was unanimously adopted, as 
well as the resolutions presented by 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

President Ingalls then introduced 
the newly elected officers and di- 
rectors and turned the gavel over 
to the new president, Eugene S. 
Farley, who spoke briefly and called 
on the new vice-president, Leland 
Medsker, to speak. The meeting 
was then declared adjourned. 


Board of Directors 
THEODORE H. WILSON 


Tue Boarp oF Directors was composed of Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, Connecticut; Curtis Bishop, Averett College, Virginia; Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise Junior 
College, Idaho; Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota; and David B. Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania; with the following four officers of the Association ex 
officio; Rosco C. Ingalls, East Los Angeles Junior College, California, president; Eugene S. Farley, 
Bucknell University Junior College, Pennsylvania, vice-president; Jesse P. Bogue, Washington, 
D.C., executive secretary; and Theodore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior College, 





Maryland, convention secretary. 


Tue Board of Directors met on 
February 18, 19, and 22, with all 
members present. Among the im- 
portant matters dealt with were 
the following. 

HoNORARY MEMBERSHIP.—It was 
voted unanimously to confer honor- 
ary membership on Mrs. Winifred 
R. Long in recognition of her un- 
tiring, enthusiastic, and efficient 
services as assistant in the Wash- 
ington office and as acting execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. 

HANDBOOK OF RULES AND PRO- 
CEDURES.—It was the unanimous 
opinion that the retiring president 


and vice-president jointly should 
prepare a handbook of rules and 
procedures for all officers and mem- 
bers. 

BROCHURE ON PROCEDURE.—It 
was voted unanimously that a 
brochure be prepared giving sug- 
gestions on how to organize and | 
operate a junior college, the book- 
let to be submitted to the summer 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 
The President appointed the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary as a committee of 
one to prepare the brochure. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS.—It was 
the consensus that the Executive 
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Secretary should prepare a brief 
pamphlet, describing the services 
and listing the officers and commit- 
tee personnel of the Association, for 
the convenience of persons who 
may be interested in making use of 
the services of the Association. 

Dr. Koos stated that suitable 
dissertations on the junior college 
may well be published as articles 
in the Junior College Journal. It 
was the consensus that all manu- 
scripts which are submitted for 
publication be referred to the di- 
rector of research and editor of 
the Journal. If he considers that a 
manuscript merits publication as a 
monograph, he shall submit his 
recommendation to the Board of 
Directors for action. 

AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
HANDBOOK.— Lhis book is to be re- 
vised in 1948. The American Coun- 
cil on Education’s request that Mr. 
Bogue act as editor and that an 
advisory committee be appointed 
by the President was unanimously 
approved. The President appointed 
the following advisory committee: 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Theodore H. 
Wilson, and Lawrence L. Bethel. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE.—It was 
unanimously voted that the Execu- 
tive Secretary be authorized to pre- 
pare an illustrated lecture on the 
junior college, its functions, its 
growth, its organization and opera- 
tion, etc. 

The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was presented and adopted 
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unanimously. It was voted that (1) 
$1,000 of the 1946 surplus be 
brought forward to 1947 receipts; 
(2) two additional pages of the 
Junior College Journal be devoted 
to advertising; (3) the Journal 
become a sixty-four-page publica- 
tion beginning in September, 1947, 
if adequate material is available. 

AMENDMENT TO THE BY-LAWS.— 
It was voted unanimously that 
Dean Chadwick’s proposal (that 
three copies of each issue of the 
Jumor College Journal and Junior 
College Directory be sent, without 
cost, to each active, provisional, or 
sustaining member who pays dues 
of $50 per year; and that one copy 
of each be sent without cost, to 
each individual member of the As- 
sociation) be approved and recom- 
mended to the Association for its 
favorable action. 

AUTHORITY TO SPEAK FOR THE 
ASSOCIATION BEFORE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATORS.—It was voted unani- 
mously that the executive secre- 
tary be authorized to speak for the 
Board of Directors before legisla- 
tors along lines in keeping with the 
board’s policies. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—It was 
voted that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges affiliate. No 
dues are required. 

MeEmMBERSHIP.—Ihe question of 
admitting to membership offices 
which are concerned with junior- 
college supervision and adminis- 
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tration but which are not actually 
junior colleges was brought up. It 
was the consensus that the consti- 
tution should be interpreted as per- 
mitting an individual who devotes 
his time exclusively to the super- 
vision of operating junior colleges 
to participate in the Association, as 
may any faculty member or ad- 
ministrator, and to hold office in 
the Association. Such an individual 
is free to join the Association as an 
individual sustaining member. 

Twenty-two institutions were 
admitted to membership in the 
Association. 

CoMMITTEES ON RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE.—I[he five committees on 
Research and Service met with the 
Board in a joint session. [The re- 
ports of these committees are pre- 
sented in earlier pages of this num- 
ber of the Junior College Journal. | 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos reported 
that he has circularized forty deans 
of graduate schools of education to 
solicit their assistance in interesting 
students in the study of junuior- 
college problems; that a check list 
on administrative and supervisory 
practices for improving instruction 
is being printed and will be dis- 
tributed shortly; that with $4,000 
available for 1947 a modest re- 
search program will be possible this 
year. 

THE SUMMER CONFERENCE OF 
COMMITTEES.—It was decided that 
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the summer meeting at Chicago 
will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on August 1-3, if pos- 
sible; or at the Drake Hotel on 
July 25-27. 

ANNUAL MEETING.—It was voted 
unanimously that the 1948 meeting 
be held March 2-6 at Kansas City, 
Missouri, and that the 1949 meet- 
ing be held in California. 

APPOINTMENTS.—It was unani- 
mously voted that Theodore H. 
Wilson continue as_ convention 
secretary. 

As members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, President Farley appointed 
Theodore H. Wilson, chairman, 
Roy W. Goddard, and Eugene B. 
Chaffee. 

As members of the membership 
committee, President Farley ap- 
pointed Curtis Bishop, chairman, 
Archie J. Cloud, and Dorothy M. 
Bell. 

The President appointed a tem- 
porary committee of three on the 
Accreditation Committee. Leland 
L. Medsker was appointed chair- 
man and was asked to suggest two 
other persons, readily accessible to 
Chicago, for appointment at a later 
date. 

The President appointed as dele- 
gates to the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, with- 
out expense to the Association, 
Theodore H. Wilson and Edward 
G. Schlaefer. 

















Finance Committee 


THEODORE H. WILSON 


Tue Finance CoMMITTEE was composed of Theodore H. Wilson, chairman, University of 
Baltimore Junior College, Maryland; Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota; and 
David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania. 


Your Finance Committee is 
happy to report that the Associa- 
tion is in excellent condition finan- 
cially. This is due to three things: 
(1) the willingness of the members 
a year ago to increase their dues 
to $50, (2) the sound financial 
policies adopted by the Board of 
Directors during the past four 
years, and (3) the careful adminis- 
tration of the Association’s affairs 
by the personnel of the Washington 
office. 

As the attached financial state- 
ment for 1946 shows, cash on hand 
as of December 31, 1946, amounted 
to $9,179.61. This represents: 





ES nsckdasksctacekons $3,000.00 
Terminal education fund ......... 198.41 
1947 dues paid in advance ........ 1,115.00 
Cash brought forward from 1945 .. 608.84 
ee ND Sk ch kwkeadekencennes 4,257.36 

$9,179.61 


That surplus was made possible 
because of unexpected savings in 
the office of the executive secre- 
tary, $3,857.36; the Junior College 
Journal, $672.29; and the Legisla- 
tive Committee, $577.11. Similar 
savings are not possible in 1947. On 
the other hand, there will be in- 


creased expenditures which must 
be offset by increased income. Your 
committee believes, however, that, 
in spite of still further expansion of 
the program of research and serv- 
ices, the budget can continue to be 
balanced. 

Your Finance Committee, there- 
fore, has submitted to your Board 
of Directors, and the board has 
adopted, the following recommen- 
dations which are now presented to 
the Association for your approval: 


1. That the reserve fund be in- 
creased to $5,000. 

2. That this reserve fund of $5,000 
be put into a savings account so as to 
draw interest. 

3. That the reserve fund be in- 
creased annually by adding to it the 
annual interest received thereon. 

4. That the reserve fund, with its 
annual increments, be kept intact until 
the Board of Directors unanimously 
agrees that an emergency necessitates 
the withdrawal of a portion thereof in 
order to protect and promote the best 
interests of the Association. 

5. That Shirley Sanders’ salary be 
increased to $2,400. 

6. That the Board of Directors 
continue the financial policies of re- 
cent years, including that of not per- 
mitting current expenditures to exceed 
current receipts. 
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7. That $1,866.20 of cash on hand 
as of December 31, 1946, be trans- 
ferred from current funds to capital 
funds. 


8. That up to but not exceeding 
$1,000 of these capital funds be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of making 
three much-needed long-term major 
improvements at the Washington 
office: 


a) The purchase of an I.B.M. elec- 


tromatic typewriter. 
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b) The purchase of appropriate 
furniture and a rug. 
c) The painting of thé rooms. 


9. That the remainder of the 
capital funds be held in reserve as un- 
appropriated surplus, no portion of 
which shall be used unless and until 
the Finance Committee recommends, 
and the Board of Directors authorizes, 
specific amounts for specific purposes. 

10. That the budget herewith pre- 
sented be adopted for the fiscal year 
of 1947. 


Financial Statement 
January I to December 31, 1946 


















































Reserve Fund (unappropriated surplus from preceding years) ..........eeeeeeeeees $ 3,000.00 
Budget Actual 
Receipts 
Appropriated from cash on hand, December 31, 1945 .... $ 1,173.84 $ 1,173.84 
NN FETC EI OT RE TET 23,400.00 22,780.00 
I en 3,550.00 4,779.04 
RE RT ne 300.00 315.20 
OO I ne 1,200.00 1,628.95 
a 300.00 350.00 
RED bn. 0ecn0cncnendutreseoonncanesaeeaenne 25.00 36.48 
CD kkstancetnnwiksesesnseeesae $29,948.84 $31,063.51 31,063.51 
ae ee ree $34,063.51 
Expenditures 
New Executive Secretary—salary, travel, etc. ........... $ 7,416.84 $ 3,559.48 
Other salaries in Washington office ..............20ee00s 7,700.00 7,559.58 
EE eT Er TE rr. 2,750.00 3,010.74 
ee ES oct cenntensdsenunenneseanndbeda 4,682.00 4,106.75 
ED oa vncacitheewkaneaiakecdeseiald. ciel 158.91* 
Sec psenddndeucemnstiegmenmmiheaaian 650.00 659.84 
Se BE ccncccndkdadneeeccnaniunccandessedsees 300.00 307.11 
Travel, etc.—President and Board of Directors .......... 1,000.00 1,027.00 
Fund—Legislative Committee ..............ccecceecees 750.00 172.89 
Travel, etc—5 Research Committees ...............0.. 3,000.00 2,604.85 
EE, GRD - TS nkn.in vc ccscccccdeccusessase | cdeenaces 390.17t 
University of Chicago: 
EE OTT TOE ETT SET TTT 800.00 800.00 
Postage and stationery for editing Journal ............ 150.00 56.80 
Other expenses for editing and research .............. 300.00 150.94 
PS i. cdddacvccenssnncecbenstinnsontandemn 450.00 318.84 
ee CE 6. ncn enescdcesreencesanensianin $29,948.84 $24883.90 $24,883.90 
Cod om Gee, Bena SE, Ge éaccvenccncesnhecapicnn. gcatasens. apbabenen $ 9,179.61 


* Not included in budget. Authorized in an 
amount not to ex $175 by Board of Di- 
rectors, July, 1946. 








+ Not included in budget. Authorized by 
Board of Directors, July 28, 1946, "or summer 
conference, July 26-28, 1946. 
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Financial Statement 
February 21, 1947 






































Reserve Fund—Carried forward from 1946 ..............ccceeecccees $3,000.00 
CP UID 8.6.0d 00s soensccsssesunewans 2,000.00 $5,000.00 
Capital Funds—Appropriated from cash on hand: 
T. BOP CRRORRE SUBOOVOMROMED .wn oc cc ccc ccc ccccccccccs $1,000.00 
2. For possible emergency needs ................005- 866.20 $1,866.20 
Current Funds—Budget for 1947 
Income Expenditures 
Association Association 
Appropriated from cash on hand .. $ 1,000.00 Executive Secretary—Salary, retire- 
Membership dues ............... 24,000.00 ment, and travel .............. $ 8,061.25 
Junior College Journal .......... 6,000.00 Office secretaries—salaries ....... 5,600.00 
Accounting Manual ............. 100.00 Office expense .................. 3,400.00 
Other publications .............. 2,000.00 Junior College Journal .......... 5,900.00 
ee 1,000.00 Other publications .............. 1,000.00 
Ey ee aT 50.00 Annual meeting ................ 750.00 
$34.150.00 Board of Directors ........ enews 1,100.00 
ae Research and Service Committees . 3,200.00 
ere 400.00 
Research program in co-operation 
with University of Chicago: 
4 time of assistant director of re- 
GE scntunnenbadnaesannes 1,500.00 
4 time of secretarial research 
SE nckenccnceuseusauss 935.00 
Emergency help, printing, mate- 
! _ tials, and postage ........... 1,565.00 
From the University of Chicago BOOED cc cccssvcssececess 350.00 
4 time of major staff member ... $ 4,000.00 $33,761.25 
4 time of secretarial research 
SSR ape een aes 935.00 From the University of Chicago 
Editorial assistance ............. ZIRE 4 EMPOEIIIND cc cccsceccccsccess $ 7.985.00 
Use of space and office equipment .. 930.00 $41.746.25 
Se  vaccannsnssasnsekeewnees 388.75 
a ee ne $42,135.00 Dl” .cisesennammadaenanaes $42,135.00 

















Report of the Editorial Board 
FREDERICK J. MARSTON 


THIs report was written by the new chairman of the Editorial Board, Frederick J. Marston. 
The board whose work is reported here was made up of Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell University 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, chairman; Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts; 
Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park College, Mississippi; Gertrude H. Fariss, St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College, Oregon; Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military School, Missouri; and John H. McCoy, 
Santa Ana Junior College, California. 


"Tue Editorial Board has three with pride the policies formulated 
functions. It is a policy-making last July achieve successful ex- 
body, which has been able to watch pression and implementation in the 
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better type, paper, and cover of the 
present Junior College Journal. Its 
editorial duties consist largely in 
collecting worth-while material and 
inducing competent persons to sub- 
mit articles for consideration by the 
editor. The content has improved. 
It is also a promotional body in 
that it assists in encouraging sub- 
scriptions. The number of group 
subscriptions has grown, and, when 
three copies are sent to each insti- 
tutional member, thirty-four hun- 
dred copies will be published nine 
times each year. 

At its meeting on Wednesday, 
February 19, 1947, the board voted 
to enlarge each issue to sixty-four 
pages when the available material 
warrants. [he enlarged Journal will 
first appear in September of the 
present year, according to the 
editor, Leonard V. Koos, who in- 
tends to extend the portions de- 
voted to “Recent Writings” and 
“Junior College World” and to 
utilize the backlog of articles which 
he has been accumulating. In order 
to finance the enlarged Journal and 
the increased circulation, additional 
space will be given to advertising. 
Since the most important adver- 
tising space is the back cover, the 
names of the officers of state and 
regional associations will appear 
only in the January directory issue. 
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Although the names of the Associa- 
tion officers now appearing monthly 
may be relocated in the Journal, 
it is the present thought to incor- 
porate this listing also in the Janu- 
ary issue. 

The Editorial Board voted to 
utilize that portion of the budget 
allotted to its summer meeting only 
if a need for a change in policy 
exists which cannot be effected by 
correspondence. 

The hold-over members of this 
board of six, one from each of the 
regional associations, call attention 
to the need for continuity of mem- 
bership. This year three appoint- 
ments need to be made to replace 
two whose terms have expired and 
one who has resigned. The reap- 
pointment of outgoing members or 
the naming of new people who are 
already familiar with the policies 
and background of the Journal 
would give stability. The presidents 
of the regional associations, in re- 
porting nominations, have kept 
that most important point in mind. 

An educator, author, and editor 
of the stature of Dr. Koos needs no 
compliments from this body, but 
the Editorial Board would be de- 
cidedly remiss if it did not write 
into the official record of this meet- 
ing the sincere thanks of a grateful 
Association for a fine job, well done. 








Report of the Editor 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


In a sense, every issue of the 
Jumor College Journal serves as a 
sort of report by the editors. On 
this account, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to make more than a brief 
statement at this annual meeting. 
As all who have been following 
the Junior College Journal know, 
its policies were carefully formu- 
lated by the Editorial Board. These 
policies were largely derived from 
a poll of preferences of junior-col- 
lege administrators made during 
May of last year. A check-up by 
any interested person should find 
that these policies have been fol- 
lowed with hardly an exception. 
Perhaps members of the Associa- 
tion would like to have statements 
concerning two matters relating to 
issues of the Journal. At any rate, 
the statements are made because 
of comments that have come to me. 
One of these comments relates to 
the often expressed wish that the 
size of the Journal be enlarged. 
Editorial reference has been made 
to this desirability in a recent issue. 
As stated in that issue, the editors 
are ready and willing to effect the 
enlargement from a forty-eight- 
page to a sixty-four-page periodical 
as soon as the inflow of materials 
acceptable for publication warrants 


the change. There are some grounds 
for assurance that this inflow will 
reach the proportions needed so 
that a sixty-four-page format may 
be achieved for all issues beginning 
in September. 

The other comment concerns the 
date of issue. This has been set for 
late in each month. The reasons for 
this late date have been two: (1) 
the fact that the editorial staff 
doing the work on the Junior Col- 
lege Journal also get out the School 
Review and the Elementary School 
Journal, which have been issued for 
many years on the first and the 
fifteenth of each month, respec- 
tively; and (2) the delays we ex- 
pected would be incident to transfer 
of the editorial functions from the 
Washington office to Chicago. Be- 
yond this, there have been occa- 
sional additional delays on account 
of the distance between Chicago 
and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 
the mechanical work on the Jour- 
nal is done, and this has resulted 
in its reaching subscribers during 
the first days of the month follow- 
ing the month of issue. It is hoped 
that the clarification of issues on 
schedules with the printer will as- 
sure regular publication. 

Beyond these comments, I would 
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REPORTS ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 


like to express my appreciation for 
the consistent good will and com- 
petence of our associate editor, 
Miss Mildred Herrod; the capable 
work of Mr. S. V. Martorana in ab- 
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stracting the literature in the 
junior-college field; the generous 
co-operation of the Washington 


office; and the encouragement of 
the Editorial Board. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the American Association 
of Junior Colleges express its ap- 
preciation for the work of the vari- 
ous organizations and individuals 
that have made the St. Louis con- 
vention so. successful. We express 
our thanks especially to: 


Frederick J. Marston, chairman, and 
the Missouri State Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 

H. M. Penick, director of public re- 
lations, and to all representatives of 
the press who covered this convention. 
Dorothy Blackwell, associate direc- 
tor. 

Philip J. Hickey, chairman, and the 
St. Louis City Committee. 

Warren K. Begeman, chairman, and 
the general service committee. 

Charles H. Philpott, chairman, and 
the Banquet Committee. 

The Jefferson Hotel—its manage- 
ment and employees. 

Fredrick Rein, executive secretary, 
St. Louis Convention Bureau. 

Housing Bureau of St. Louis. 

The exhibitors of educational equip- 
ment and supplies, for their educa- 
tional contribution. 

Mrs. Winifred R. Long, our retiring 
assistant secretary, for her many fine 
contributions to the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and suggest 


that she be elected to honorary mem- 
bership as an expression of our appre- 
ciation. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, for his fine 
work as editor of the Junior College 
Journal and co-ordinator of research. 

Jesse P. Bogue, for outstanding work 
as executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

-Qur retiring president, Dr. Rosco C. 
Ingalls, for the outstanding progress of 
the Association and the most success- 
ful annual convention. 

That, since the United States 
Office of Education has been dele- 
gated the agency to direct and aid 
the colleges of the country in ac- 
quiring surplus buildings for class- 
room purposes, has expedited the 
acquisition of such property, and is 
now anticipating the need for addi- 
tional property and has therefore 
developed a questionnaire to de- 
termine the needs of the several 
colleges, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges commends this 
questionnaire to its member-insti- 
tutions and urges prompt comple- 
tion and return of such question- 
naires. 

That, because of the advance in 
costs, the colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges be given emergency 
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aid by the Congress of the United 
States in sharing the cost of the 
permanent building program. 

That the member-institutions of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges have kept faith with the re- 
turned veterans by providing a 
variety of educational opportunities 
for veterans. That these institutions 
can care for additional veterans, 
but the overtaxed budgets must be 
assisted by the federal government 
through additional housing facilities 
provided at government expense or 
greatly assisted from this source. It 
is recommended that the Congress 
of the United States provide a 
$20,000,000 deficiency appropri- 
ation to be administered by the 
Federal Works Agency for this 
purpose. 

That each junior college offering 
terminal curriculums should assume 
responsibility for contributing to 
the development of the needed ma- 
terials of instruction, and adminis- 
trators should stimulate and en- 
courage qualified staff members to 
prepare and publish such materials 
in order that they may be made 
generally available. 

That the Association affirms its 
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faith in education as an essential 
means of creating understanding 
between nations and establishing 
the foundation of a peaceful world; 
it also affirms the importance of 
education as an instrument of na- 
tional unity and as the basis of our 
technical and industrial strength. 
It therefore reiterates its stand in 
favor of an extended program of 
education for all people and wishes 
to emphasize the conviction of edu- 
cators that education is the only 
means of maintaining national 
strength and creating international 
good will and understanding. 

That the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges commends 
UNESCO for its work, pledges it 
support in building the defenses of 
peace and the reconstruction of edu- 
cation in the devastated areas. 

That the Association commends 
the American Red Cross in its work 
of reconstruction and pledges the 
support of its member-institutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EuGENE CHaFFEE, Chairman 
WituiaM A. BLack 


Ropney CLINE 
C. C. CoLvERT 


Henry W. LITTLEFIELD 


Nominating Committee 


Tue Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of Roy W. Goddard, chair- 
man, Lawrence L. Bethel, A. G. 
Breidenstine, Curtis Bishop, H. A. 
Dixon, and Basil H. Peterson, rec- 


ommended the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT—Eugene S. Farley, Buck- 
nell University Junior College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania 











REPORTS ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Leland L. Medsker, 
Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS—Dorothy M. Bell, Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts (three years); Theodore H. 
Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior 
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College, Baltimore, Maryland (three 
years); Archie J. Cloud, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia (one year) 


The Nominating Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted 
by the Association. 


New Committee Members 


Tue new members of the com- 
mittees, appointed by the Board of 
Directors or the President, are: 


Administrative Problems 


John E. Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, 
chairman 

Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana 

Anne D. McLaughlin, Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington, D.C. 

Basil H. Peterson, Glendale College, Glendale, 
California 

Harlie L. Smith, William Woods College, Ful- 


ton, Missouri 


Curriculum and Adult Education 

James W. Reynolds, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, chairman 

John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Walter J. Moberg, North Park College, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Student Personnel Problems 


John L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, San Bernardino, California, 
chairman 

William A. Black, State Office of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington, vice-chair- 
man 

Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, Chi- 
cago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Grady St. Clair, Corpus Christi Junior College, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Legislation 

Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California, chairman 

C. C. Colvert, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Frank A. Jensen, La Salle-Peru Junior College, 
La Salle, Illinois 

Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Teacher Preparation 

David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, chairman 

T. D. Schindler, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege, Longview, Washington, vice-chairman 

Joseph B. Davis, Itasca Junior College, Cole- 
raine, Minnesota 

Leo Wadsworth, Chaffey College, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia 


J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, 
Ellisville, Mississippi 


Editorial Board 

Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri, chairman 

Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

James M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege, Wesson, Mississippi 

John H. McCoy, Santa Ana Junior College, 
Santa Ana, California 

George Allen Odgers, Grays Harbor College, 
Aberdeen, Washington 

Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, New Jersey 





American Association of Junior Colleges 
ORGANIZED 1920 


Officers 


President—EvuGENge S. FarR_ey, Bucknell University Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Vice-President—LELAND L. MepsKeER, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Ezecutive Secretary—Jersse P. Bocug, 1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Convention Secretary—THEODORE H. WILSON, University of Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Director of Research—LEoONARD V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Additional Members of Board of Directors 


ARCHIE J. CLoupD, San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, California (1948) 
Roy W. GoppaRrpD, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota (1948) 

Rosco C. INGALLS, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California (1948) 
CurTIs BisHop, Averett College, Danville, Virginia (1949) 

EuGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho (1949) 

DoroTHY M. BEeLu, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts (1950) 


Chairmen of Research and Services Committees 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS—JOuHN E. Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 


CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDUCATION—JAMES W. REYNOLDS, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS—Joun L. LounsBury, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
San Bernardino, California 


LEGISLATION—CHARLES S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 
TEACHER PREPARATION—DAvVID B. PuGH, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
RESEARCH—LELAND L. MEDSKER, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
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For tomorrow’s small business 
How to Establish 
and Operate 

\/ a Retail Store 


By O. Preston Robinson and Kenneth Brooks Haas 


® This illuminating new study presents, on. a simple, down- 
to-earth basis, the fundamentals of successful small store 

ation. ‘The material is directed to the beginning retailer in 
such a clear way that he can visualize problems, and: get the 
facts necessary for profitable merchandising. Designed to 
answer évery question, it covers every phase of small store ° 
development, from selecting a location to actual selling tech-~ 
niques. College List $3.25. 


Manual of 
Small Business Operai 


By Kenneth Lawyer 


® A brand-new, up-to-the-minute study. designed to review 

with the student the problems and considerations facing him 

as the tive owner of a small business enterprise. 

point, here, is mot to teach methods of operation in de 

to lay down rules, but rather to acquaint the student wi 

many situations he will face, so that when they arise, he will 

mot face them cold. Whenever possible, basic business prin- — 

ciples are introduced and fundamental techniques suggest 
College List $1.75 


Send for your approval copies 


A PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NE 
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